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The  College  Library 


By  Ron  Weyand 


.A  CARELESS  INDIVIDUAL  OPENS  A  WINDOW  - THE  APT  STUDENT'S 


BEWARE  OF  THE  ICE 

Far  be  it  from  the  editors  of  the 
Stylus  to  ever  disagree  or  criticize 
a  Boston  College  program,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  occasion  arises  where¬ 
by  we  must  not  remain  silent.  In 
this  case  we  dare  not  remain  silent 
lest  we  shirk  the  task  that  lies  before 
us  and  avoid  the  perils  that  await  a 
dozen  members  of  the  student  body. 

There  was  considerable  hullabaloo 
a  while  back  when  B.  C.  announced 
it  was  forming  an  expedition  to  the 
subcontinent  of  Greenland.  Now 
Greenland,  just  by  itself,  is  a  rather 
unpleasant  place  even  in  July.  Ask 
any  airman  who  stopped  off  at  Blueie 
West  One.  Over  ninety-five  percent 
of  it  is  covered  with  ice.  Greenland 
mosquitoes  have  been  known  to  fly 
off  with  snarling  polar  bears.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story.  You  see,  the  explorers  are 
going  to  measure  the  depth  of  the 
ice  cap. 

Well,  any  army  man  will  tell  you 
how  they’re  going  to  go  about  it. 
The  expedition  is  taking  along  twelve 
B.  C.  students.  The  expedition  is 
also  taking  along  twelve  big  shovels. 
Once  these  students  arrive  in  Green¬ 


land  they  will  be  handed  a  shovel 
apiece  and  told,  "O.  K.  Nothing  to 
eat  till  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
snow  pile.”  And  they’ll  have  to 
start  digging  away. 

Oh,  it  will  be  a  horrible  thing,  a 
dozen  students  burrowing  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  snow  pile  while  the 
Jesuits  sit  around  and  compare  old 
bluebooks  and  tell  of  how  many 
they’ve  flunked  during  the  past 
semester.  Of  course,  the  newspapers 
stated  that  the  measurement  of  the 
cap  would  be  taken  by  means  of  an 
echo  device.  Be  not  misled.  At 
six  each  evening  an  ice  ball  will  be 
dropped  in  each  hole.  The  distance 
will  be  measured  by  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  for  the  sound  of  the 
ice  chunk  hitting  the  student  on  the 
head  to  reach  the  surface.  Go  ahead 
if  you  insist,  but  don’t  say  we  didn’t 
warn  you. 

*  *  * 

REQUIESCAT  IN  METEOR 

A  month  or  so  ago  we  saw  a  little 
article  in  the  papers  that  has  been 
haunting  us  ever  since.  An  enter¬ 
prising  Chicagoan  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  court  action  because  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  claim  Outer  Space  as  his  own 
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personal  property.  When  his  ardent 
proposal  is  first  considered  one  won¬ 
ders  why  the  court  just  doesn't  say, 
"Take  it  and  welcome."  After  all, 
one  cannot  walk  around  Outer  Space 
as  if  it  were  Boston  Common,  and 
even  the  omnipotent  Mayor  would 
experience  great  difficulty  in  placing 
peripatetic  ice-cream  stands  out  there. 
We  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  hear  of 
Lunar  Lots  for  Veterans'  Homes. 
Then  why  not  give  it  to  the  Chi¬ 
cagoan  ?  Why  ?  Because  he  wished 
to  use  it  for  a  cemetery.  Shades  of 
Evelyn  Waugh! 

We’ve  had  plain  old  dirt- shoveling 
burials,  flaming  pyres,  cremations, 
and  some  of  them  even  spiced  with 
an  occasional  suttee.  It  took  a  Chi¬ 
cagoan  to  think  of  burial  (hardly 
the  correct  term)  in  sodium  balls. 
Yes,  this  mad  mortician  planned  to 
insert  his  customers  into  huge  balls 
of  sodium  and  propel  them  by  an 
unspecified  means,  perhaps  a  giant 
slingshot,  into  outer  space  where, 
free  of  earth's  gravitational  pull, 
they  would  spin  and  twirl  till  dooms¬ 
day.  One  can  imagine  the  sheer  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Moslems  who  thought 
they  had  a  monopoly,  a  la  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  on  biers  being  suspended  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth. 

One  can  easily  picture  the  lad  of 
tomorrow  peering  through  a  tele¬ 
scope  while  his  father  points  and 
says,  "Now  that  one  is  Grandpa  and 
the  one  with  the  funny  bulges  is  your 
Aunt  Minnie  who  died  during  a 
severe  case  of  the  mumps." 

"Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  who  you  are." 


CUTS  AND  CURVES 

One  nice  thing  about  the  Boston 
College  man  is  that  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  cuts  in  winter  time.  Ah, 
but  how  the  grandmothers  die  in 
the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  warm 
weather  arrives  that  four-hour  wait 
for  the  last  class  seems  almost  un¬ 
bearable.  With  a  pennant  fight 
brewing  and  the  bleachers  comfort¬ 
ably  warm,  few  are  the  men  who 
can  resist. 

The  Stylus,  or  at  least  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  it,  is,  as  usual,  crawling  out 
on  its  own  special  limb  and  picking 
a  dime  World  Series  next  fall  in 
Boston.  We  pick  the  Sox  to  win  in 
'49  and  the  Braves  to  beat  them  in 
six  games  in  the  series.  Mr.  Perini 
can  send  us  two  seats  per  game  any 
time  now.  This  Seer  of  the  Stylus 
sees  the  Sox,  Injuns,  Yanks,  A’s, 
Tigers,  W.  Sox,  Browns,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  finishing  in  that  order  in  the 
American  League.  In  the  Senior 
Circuit  he  visualizes  the  Braves  on 
top,  followed  by  the  Cards,  Dodgers, 
Pirates,  Giants,  Reds,  Cubs,  and 
Phillies.  Amen!  Amen!  Sue  us  if 
we’re  wrong.  —  J.  J.  B.,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

A  BOSTONIAN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 

One  of  the  things  I’ve  always  won¬ 
dered  about  was  —  what  did  those 
desert  cities  of  Biblical  times  really 
look  like?  One  night  I  found  out. 
I  stepped  right  from  the  twentieth 
century  into  the  Bible.  Just  like  that. 
And  I’ve  never  forgotten  it. 
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I  was  driving  in  a  convoy  from 
Karachi  to  Calcutta.  We  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  Sind  Desert  on  our  way  to 
Lahore.  The  day  had  been  hot  and 
dust}7  with  nothing  to  see  but  sun¬ 
light  blazing  on  rocks  and  sand.  And 
then  night  had  come  with  its  cool 
breezes  and  soft  darkness.  The  moon 
rose.  Silver  in  the  sky. 

I  was  looking  to  my  left  through 
the  open  window  of  the  car  and 
saw  a  procession  moving  across  the 
sands.  As  we  drew  nearer,  it  came 
into  focus.  It  was  a  camel  caravan. 
About  twenty  camels  loping  along 
with  ropes  trailing  from  the  head  of 
one  to  the  back  of  the  next.  They 
swayed  along  ...  so  close  to  us  I 
could  hear  the  tinkle  of  their  bells. 
At  their  heads  were  robed  figures 
holding  tiny  lamps.  Arabs?  Indians? 
They  were  my  Biblical  characters. 
I  turned  to  my  right  and  saw  the 


caravanserai  to  which  they  were  go¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  city  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  In  the  center  of  the  wall  was 
a  patch  of  blackness  which  must 
have  been  an  entrance.  On  top  of 
the  wall,  silhouetted  against  the 
purple  night,  I  could  see  domes  and 
minarets,  and  along  the  wall  were 
tiny  fires  like  watch-fires.  And  I 
could  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  robed 
figures  tending  them  and  watching 
the  caravan  as  it  approached  the 
gates. 

Over  the  walled  city  with  its  mina¬ 
rets  and  watch-fires,  over  the  caravan 
with  its  tinkling  bells,  and  over  the 
convoy  hung  the  moon  turning 
everything  to  black  and  silver.  It 
only  lasted  a  few  minutes,  this  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  Bible,  and  then  it  was 
gone. 

—  W.  H.  M. 


★ 


Outside  in  the  weather  those  students  go 
Who  failed  to  study.  The  cold  winds  blow. 

Their  chilled  bones  tremble.  They  knock  in  vain, 
With  Descartes,  Kant,  and  Michel  Montaigne. 

But  those  good  students  who  passed  their  orals 
Shiver  the  rooftree  with  drinking  chorals, 

And  laugh  and  chatter  and  share  a  bottle 
With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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FUJI  -  no  -  HANA 

By  JAMES  G.  O’BRIEN 


S  CANLAN  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  a  moment  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  quarter  of  eight.  He 
yawned,  scratched  his  head,  rubbed 
his  hand  over  his  face,  belched,  then 
got  up  and  put  on  his  pants. 

He  walked  over  to  the  glass  door 
which  covered  the  entire  east  wall 
of  the  room  and  stood  looking  at  it 
stupidly  for  a  minute.  He  slid  it 
back  and  leaned  against  the  outside 
railing. 

He  could  see  the  rising  sun  snap¬ 
ping  and  flashing  its  light  off  the 
green  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  hot,  soggy 
day  later  on,  but  now  the  air  was 
still  cool  and  the  pine  trees  in  the 
garden  below  still  waved  a  little  in 
the  sea  breeze  and  it  was  a  good  June 
morning.  One  of  the  hotel  servant 
girls  came  through  the  garden  with 
a  tray.  She  wore  an  American-style 
dress  and  it  was  too  small  for  her. 
She  had  short,  thick  legs.  She  saw 
him  looking  down  from  his  room 
and  smiled  at  him.  "Gude  morn- 
eeng,"  she  said. 

"Ohayo  gozai  masu,”  he  said, 
sourly  and  formally.  They  both 
laughed  at  that  and  she  disappeared 
down  a  little  path  that  curved  among 
the  shrubbery  of  the  garden. 


He  could  hear  the  little  bells  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  curved  eaves  of  a  near¬ 
by  pagoda  starting  to  ring  softly  now 
as  the  breeze  reached  them  and  down 
on  the  beach  the  fishermen  were  re¬ 
turning,  shouting  noisily  to  each 
other  as  they  hauled  their  boats  up 
on  the  sand.  There  was  the  sound 
of  voices  from  the  garden,  one  Amer¬ 
ican  and  angry,  the  other  Japanese 
and  cringing.  The  Japanese  girl 
came  running  up  the  path.  There 
was  coffee  spilled  over  the  front  of 
her  dress  and  she  was  crying.  Scan- 
lan  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
room. 

In  the  other  bed  Duval  was  awake 
and  he  had  stuck  one  arm  out  from 
underneath  the  mosquito  netting.  He 
was  groping  for  the  big  sake  bottle 
underneath  the  bed.  When  he  found 
it,  he  sat  up,  tossed  the  mosquito 
netting  over  his  shoulders,  and  took 
a  long  drink  from  the  bottle.  He 
held  it  in  both  hands. 

"Unh."  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"This  stuff  tastes  like  turpentine  in 
the  morning." 

"It  tastes  like  turpentine  at  night." 

"I  don’t  notice  it  then.  What’s 
all  the  yappity-yappity  outside?" 

"Didn’t  you  recognize  that  voice?” 
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"No.”  Duval  got  out  of  bed  and 
began  to  fumble  through  his  luggage. 

"That  was  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Leary 

—  carrying  the  white  man’s  burden.” 

"Girl-friend  of  yours?”  Duval 

took  a  battered  canteen  cup  and  a 
small  piece  of  folded  metal  out  of 
his  suitcase. 

Scanlan  watched  him  curiously. 
"You’ve  never  heard  of  the  leader  of 
New  England  society,  Irish  branch  ?” 

"I’ve  been  with  the  mid-western 
pilgrims  ever  since  we  left  Frisco. 
Saint  Francis  Xavier,  oh  pr-r-ray, 
prr-ray  for-r  us.”  Duval  unfolded  the 
small  piece  of  metal.  It  became  a 
three-legged  stand,  with  a  metal  disc 
in  the  middle. 

"Oh.  That  explains  it.  Well, 
she’s  the  Mrs.  Astor’s  plush  horse  of 
Hartford  society.  She  gets  her  nose 
into  every  charitable  event  in  town. 
Bridge  parties,  teas,  raffles,  lectures 

—  she  runs  ’em  all.  Gets  her  picture 
in  the  paper  more  often  than  the 
Governor  and  the  Bishop  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

"She  go  on  the  European  pilgrim¬ 
age  last  year?”  Duval  took  a  white 
pill  slightly  larger  than  a  candy 
life-saver  out  of  his  pocket,  put  it 
on  top  of  the  little  three-legged  stand 
and  touched  a  match  to  it.  The  pill 
burned  instantly  with  a  steady  blue 
flame. 

"Mrs.  Michael  P.  ?  Of  course  she 
did.  She  wouldn’t  miss  it.  I  didn’t 
go  along  —  they  had  me  covering 
a  murder  trial  —  but  all  the  papers 
were  full  of  it. .  Mrs.  Leary  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  Mrs.  Leary  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Leary 


at  the  holy  shrine  of  Lourdes.  Why, 
were  you  with  the  mid-west  pilgrims 
last  year,  too?” 

"No.”  Duval  filled  the  canteen 
cup  with  water  and  placed  it  on  top 
of  the  little  stand.  "Last  year  little 
Ernie  was  covering  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  in  Michigan.  Little  Ernie 
picked  Kim  Sigler  for  governor, 
Dewey  for  president,  both  by  a  land¬ 
slide.  Couldn’t  lose.  This  year, 
little  Ernie  covers  the  pilgrimage  to 
Japan.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
words  a  day,  and  be  sure  and  men¬ 
tion  a  lot  of  names.  And  call  all  the 
Right  Reverends,  Right  Reverend. 
Amen.”  He  stuck  a  finger  in  the 
cup.  "Water’s  almost  ready.”  He 
groped  into  his  suitcase  again  and 
produced  a  jar  of  instant  coffee. 
"You  can  use  one  of  those  clean 
ash  trays  for  a  cup.” 

Scanlan  grinned.  "Jungle-stove 
coffee,  eh?  That’s  a  good  idea.” 

"No.  Necessity.”  Duval  chuckled. 
"What  the  Japs  call  'kohei’  jes’  ain’t 
coffee.  It  looks  like  coffee  but  I 
think  they  make  it  out  of  creosote 
and  tea.  I  can’t  face  the  day  on  that 
stuff.  Here,  let’s  see  your  cup.” 
Scanlan  took  a  quick  swallow. 
"Good.  Very  good.” 

"It  should  be.  We  should  invite 
your  girl-friend  up  to  have  some.” 

"Her?  She’s  probably  in  the 
kitchen  now,  scaring  hell  out  of  the 
gooks.  She  likes  to  lecture  them  if 
their  fingernails  aren’t  clean.” 

"That  kind,  eh?” 

"That  kind.  She’s  been  in  her 
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glory  ever  since  we  arrived  at  Kago¬ 
shima.  She  loves  the  poor.  She’s 
been  slapping  them  and  bawling 
them  out  left  and  right  to  show  them 
what  a  great  benefactor  she  is.  They 
don’t  read  the  Hartford  society  pages 
much  out  here.” 

"Too  bad.  I  hate  to  see  a  good 
woman  unappreciated.  Especially  a 
good  Catholic  pilgrim.” 

Scanlan  lit  a  cigarette  and  dropped 
the  match  in  his  empty  cup.  "Yes, 
yes.  I’ve  been  hoping  some  one  of 
them  would  appreciate  her  enough 
to  slap  her  right  back.  But,  I  guess 
they  have  too  much  respect  for  a 
holy  pilgrim  retracing  the  steps  of 
Xavier.” 

Duval  finished  his  coffee.  "You 
sound  bitter.  It’s  too  early  in  the 
morning  for  that.  Let’s  retrace  the 
steps  of  Xavier  down  to  breakfast.” 
He  put  on  his  shirt.  "Francis  Xavier 
was  hungry  here.  Francis  Xavier 
ate  here.  Francis  Xavier  didn’t  like 
the  kohei  here.” 

They  had  a  table  in  the  sunlit  din¬ 
ing  room  which  overlooked  the  sea. 
Duval  slid  back  his  chair  slightly  and 
glanced  out  over  the  bay  where  a 
small  sampan  was  heading  leisurely 
out  to  sea.  "Well,”  he  said,  "the 
toast  was  good,  the  bacon  was  good, 
the  eggs  were  good,  and  the  coffee 
was  kohei.”  He  turned  and  beck¬ 
oned  to  a  waitress.  "Anone!”  When 
she  came  over  to  the  table  he  asked 
her,  in  rapid-fire  Japanese,  how  he 
could  find  the  telegraph  office  in 
Kamakura.  She  told  him. 


"He’s  a  smart  boy,  isn’t  he?”  Scan¬ 
lan  said  to  her  in  American.  She 
smiled  at  him,  showing  three  gold 
teeth.  "I  ahm  sorry,”  she  said.  "I 
do  not  understand.” 

"Ano  kata  hashakashi  desu,”  said 
Duval,  "he’s  bashful.” 

Scanlan  looked  at  the  waitress. 
"I  love  you,”  he  said  to  her  in  Jap¬ 
anese.  "I  will  meet  you  at  your 
house  tonight.  Where  do  you  live?” 

The  waitress  giggled  and  walked 
away. 

"Well,”  said  Duval,  "when  and 
where  did  you  learn  the  language?” 

"Showa-ni-ju,  Showa  ni-ju-ichi,” 
said  Scanlan.  "I  was  in  MacArthur’s 
press  section.  I  was  essential.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  go  home  when  I 
was  supposed  to.  When  did  you 
learn?” 

"I’m  way  ahead  of  you.  I  worked 
here  for  five  years  before  the  war 
on  the  original  Nippon  Times.  But 
I  never  did  get  down  here  to  Kama¬ 
kura.” 

"I  did,”  Scanlan  grinned,  "many 
a  time.” 

"Skoshi  koibito?” 

"That's  right.  Her  daddy  owned 
a  fancy  summer  house  near  here. 
Right  near  the  Emperor’s  summer 
palace.  He  was  a  rather  big-wig 
in  the  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  out¬ 
fit.  I  think  he  expected  me  to  be¬ 
come  his  son-in-law.” 

"Let’s  go  see  her.”  Duval  stubbed 
out  his  cigarette  in  the  ash  tray. 
"We’ve  got  nothing  to  do  until  that 
Meiji  Stadium  convocation  up  in 
Tokyo  on  Monday.” 
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"No,  no.  I’m  a  respectable  civil¬ 
ian  now.  Anyway,  she  was  a  nice 
girl  —  had  a  Madame  Butterfly  com¬ 
plex."  He  laughed.  "I  will  take 
you  down  to  see  the  shrine  of  the 
Great  Buddha,  though.  They’ve  got 
the  biggest  idol  there  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life." 

"Bigger  than  Mrs.  Michael  P. 
Leary?" 

"Bigger  and  fatter.  It’s  green  all 
over,  too.  That,  I  submit,  is  the 
main  difference." 

"Good.  I  like  them  green  all 
over.”  Duval  dabbed  at  his  mouth 
with  a  napkin  and  rose  from  the 
table.  "Let’s  go." 

The  path  to  the  shrine  ran  along 
the  beach  for  a  few  hundred  feet. 
They  could  see  groups  of  Japanese 
swimming  offshore  and  loafing  on 
the  coarse  sand  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Most  of  them  were  already  tanned 
a  deep  shade  of  brown  by  the  hot 
sun  of  late  spring.  As  the  path  curved 
away  from  the  shore  and  wound 
through  quiet  groves  of  twisted  long- 
needled  pines  it  became  cooler,  and 
Scanlan  began  to  sing  a  little  Jap¬ 
anese  tune  which  was  set  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  "London  Bridge  Is  Falling 
Down.” 

"Moshi-moshi,  anone 
anone,  anone, 
Moshi-moshi,  anone 
Ah,  so,  desu-ka." 

He  broke  off  his  singing  as  they 
came  to  an  arched  wooden  gateway 
which  loomed  high  over  the  path. 
It  was  decorated  with  Japanese 


prayers  painted  in  flowery  Hiragana. 
A  twisted  rope  of  straw  and  a  small 
bell  hung  from  its  big  red  arch. 
"Kindly  remove  your  hat,  sir,"  said 
Scanlan,  "we  are  passing  underneath 
a  torii.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  Shinto 
religion  to  brush  the  evil  spirits  off 
your  back  as  you  go  underneath  it 
into  the  shrine." 

"I’m  glad  they  sent  you  along," 
said  Duval.  "There’s  nothing  like 
having  a  guide  who  really  knows  the 
country.” 

"Quite  a  handy  thing  to  have,  one 
of  these  toriis,”  said  Scanlan.  "It’s 
quicker  than  confession.  No  waiting 
in  line,  no  penance." 

"I  wonder,”  said  Duval,  "if  the 
Shinto  people  would  class  Mrs.  Mi¬ 
chael  P.  Leary  as  an  evil  spirit.  Why, 
this  torii  might  rare  back  and  hit 
her  with  a  lightning  bolt  if  she  got 
within  range." 

"That’s  a  good  point,"  said  Scan¬ 
lan,"  "and  it  might  be  a  good  idea. 
She’s  leading  a  party  of  her  girls,  as 
she  calls  them,  over  here  today. 
What  a  story  —  Hartford  Society 
Woman  Struck  by  Bolt  of  Shinto 
Lightning!”  Scanlan  chuckled  at  the 
thought  and  began  to  sing  again. 

"Tenno  Heika  dame  desu, 
dame  desu,  dame  desu, 

Tenno  Heika,  dame  desu  ..." 

"Quiet,”  said  Duval.  "You’re  go¬ 
ing  to  interrupt  the  children’s  hour 
up  ahead  there."  Scanlan  peered 
through  the  foliage  that  separated 
the  path  from  the  gateway  to  the 
inner  shrine.  He  saw  a  number  of 
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children,  airour  thirty  of  diem,  sitting 
n  i  semi-circle  on  die  ground  before 
a  second  huge  torn  that  was  die  inner 
rirew  av  to  the  shrine.  A  man  who 

u  > 

x  is  evident!’  their  schoolmaster  was 

idcressing  diem.  He  had  a  thin, 

white  face  and  he  wore  horn-rimmed 

Classes  and  he  spoke  in  the  high- 

p itched  reverent  tone  of  voice  that 

the  Japanese  use  when  referring  to 

something  sacred. 

Heap  big  medicine,  said  Duval. 

"Let’s  hear  what  he  has  to  sav.  Can 

* 

too  follow  that  high-brow  Japanese 

of  his  ail  right?'’ 

Yes.  said  Seaman,  "pretty  well." 

The  teacher  began  to  speak  more 

rapidly  and  a  few  of  the  children 

cegan  to  scumm  in  excitement.  He 

was,  quite  obviously,  approaching 

me  n  max  of  his  story.  "The  Gentle 

Foreigner."  he  said,  had  eves  that 

* 

shone  Lke  me  lamps  of  the  Harvest 
FescivaL  And  he  had  fear  of  no 


one.  He  showed  no  fear  of  the 
aaimyos.  the  great  Shogun  Toku- 
gawa  or  even  of  the  sacred  O-O.  He 
was  tail  and  walked  like  a  king. 
And  as  he  proceeded  along  the  street 
of  Kamakura  he  made  this  sign”  — 
here  the  teacher  traced  a  cross  in 
the  air  with  his  finger  —  "to  the 
many  people  who  bowled  in  respect 
as  he  passed.  But  an  evil  woman, 
Fuji-no-Hana.  the  daughter  of  a 
powerful  daimyo,  ran  after  him  and 
insulted  him  badly.  She  used  bad 
language.  It  was  language  of  scorn 
and  hate.  And  she  spat  upon  him. 
And  the  Gentle  Foreigner  turned  to 
her  and  said  to  her,  very  mercifully, 
and  very  gently,  'God  preserve  your 
body,  my  friend.’  A  horrible  cry 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Fuji-no-Hana.  For  in  that  in¬ 
stant  her  young  body  had  been 
twisted  and  broken.  And  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  had  been  twisted  into  the 
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image  of  a  Go-mask.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  rain  of  winter, 
she  has  lain  there,  helpless,  ever 
since”  —  the  teacher  whirled  and 
pointed  so  suddenly  that  his  long 
black  hair  fell  over  his  forehead  — 
"for  the  past  four  hundred  years.” 
He  was  pointing  directly  at  the  un¬ 
believably  ugly  little  beggar  who  lay 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  inner 
gateway  of  the  shrine. 

The  children,  who,  like  all  Jap¬ 
anese,  are  fond  of  a  tragic  ending, 
cheered  and  applauded  the  teacher, 
but  Duval  noticed  that,  as  they 
passed  into  the  inner  shrine,  each 
one  of  them  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  little  beggar,  and  most  of  them 
dropped  yen  notes  into  her  begging 
bowl. 

Silently,  Duval  and  Scanlan  round¬ 
ed  the  corner  of  the  path  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  beggar.  Her  body  was 
so  contorted  that  it  was  not  recog¬ 
nizable  as  a  body.  Only  her  face, 
and  her  claw-like  hands  which 
grasped  her  begging  bowl,  seemed 
to  have  had  any  human  origin. 

"Fuji-no-Hana,”  Duval  mused, 
"Plum  Blossom.” 

"Wisteria  Blossom,”  corrected 
Scanlan. 

"All  right.  Wisteria  Blossom.  By 
any  name,”  said  Duval.  "God,  what 
a  sight.  She  can’t  move  around  at 
all,  either.  How  does  she  live?” 

"You  heard  what  the  man  said.” 

"Yes,  I  heard.”  Duval  was  grin¬ 
ning  a  little  now.  He  handed  Scan¬ 
lan  his  camera.  "Here.  Take  my 


picture  alongside  of  her.  Ill  show 
this  to  my  wife  when  she  starts  mak¬ 
ing  cracks  about  those  beautiful  Jap¬ 
anese  girls.” 

"No,”  said  Scanlan  seriously.  "No, 
don’t  make  fun  of  her.” 

"Why,  hell,  I’m  not  .  .  .” 

"No.  Y’know  that  little  koibito 
I  told  you  about?” 

"Yes.”  Duval  fished  in  his  shirt 
pocket  for  a  cigarette.  "You  said 
something  about  her  at  breakfast. 
The  one  with  the  rich  daddy.” 

"We  used  to  come  here  a  lot,”  said 
Scanlan.  "And  she  was  always  afraid 
of  this  beggar.  They  all  are,  around 
here.” 

"So?” 

"She  told  me  the  full  story  on  this 
beggar.  Remember  the  Gentle 
Stranger  that  teacher  was  talking 
about?” 

"Yes.” 

"That  was  Xavier.  They  don't 
call  him  that,  but  it  adds  up  all  right. 
White  man,  sign  of  the  cross,  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate,  sixteenth  century.” 

"It’s  a  great  coincidence.  At  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  pilgrimage  in 
honor  of  Xavier  we  find  this  quaint 
old  legend  being  told  in  Kamakura. 
It  surprises  the  hell  out  of  me.” 

"Oh,  no.  It's  not  that.  They 
were  telling  it  here  four  years  ago, 
right  after  the  war,  when  none  of 
them  could  tell  a  Catholic  from  a 
Hindu.  I  heard  it  then,  several 
times.” 

"Well.”  Duval  leaned  down  and 
offered  a  cigarette  to  the  beggar.  She 
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waved  a  hand  in  front  of  her  face 
and  cackled  something. 

"What  did  she  say?”  asked  Scan- 
lan.  "I  couldn’t  hear  her.” 

"She  said  she  didn’t  want  a  cig¬ 
arette.  Odd.  Most  of  these  beggars 
love  cigarettes.” 

"But  that’s  it.  She’s  no  ordinary 
beggar,  according  to  all  I’ve  heard. 
My  koibito  told  me  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Around  here  they  believe  that 
several  other  people  have  occupied 
her  body  during  that  four  hundred 
years.  They  believe  that  as  soon  as 
someone  comes  along  who  is  more 
wicked  than  the  present  beggar,  the 
spirit  of  the  present  beggar  is  re¬ 
leased  into  heaven  and  this  new  sin¬ 
ner  occupies  her  body.” 

"I  see.”  Duval  grinned  sardoni¬ 
cally.  "And  this  new  sinner  stays 
there  till  someone  even  worse  comes 
along.” 


"Yes.  And  that  might  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  even  more.  Y’see, 
Fuji-no-Hana,  well,  she’s  the  village 
conscience.  Kamakura  is  probably 
the  best-behaved  town  on  Honshu.” 

"Hm.  It’s  quite  a  story,  anyway.” 
Duval  took  out  several  yen  notes  and 
placed  them  in  her  begging  bowl. 
"Let’s  go  inside.” 

They  went  through  the  archway 
and  into  the  shrine  of  the  great 
Buddha.  The  huge  statue  loomed 
up,  a  warm,  dull  green  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  at  the  far  end  of  the  flagstone 
courtyard.  On  the  left  were  orna¬ 
mental  gardens,  beautifully  curved 
pathways.  And  there  were  tiny 
bridges  over  quiet  lotus  pools,  where 
the  golden  carp  swam  lazily  to  the 
surface.  On  the  right  were  temples, 
dark  and  deserted,  sullen  looking  in 
the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

They  walked  towards  the  Buddha 
and  they  could  see,  distantly,  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  people  clustered  around  its 
base.  "Tell  me,”  said  Duval,  "do 
you  really  believe  the  story  of  that 
beggar  —  or  —  was  that  just  an 
elaborate  gag  you  were  working  out 
there?” 

"Do  I  believe?”  asked  Scanlan, 
"I  don’t  answer  a  question  like  that. 
Not  even  to  myself.  I  do  know  that 
Xavier  converted  over  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  here.  I  know  Who  helped  him. 
You  lived  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  You  know  how  it  is  with  these 
stories  they  have.  Don’t  you?  You 
probably  know  a  couple  of  them 
yourself.” 
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Duval  looked  sharply  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  "Yes,”  he  said.  "I  guess 
I  do.”  Then  he  stopped  and  sighed. 
"Oh,  hell,”  he  said.  "Look,  the 
girls  have  arrived.” 

They  were  there,  milling  around 
the  base  of  the  statue,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  it  and  one  another,  a  group 
of  plump,  excited,  middle-aged  wom¬ 
en,  and  even  at  this  distance  their 
shrill,  gurgling  cries  could  be  heard 
faintly.  One  of  them  was  reading 
the  sign  in  front  of  the  Buddha. 

"Fifty- two  and  one-half  feet 
high,”  she  cried.  "Built  in  the  year 
1453  when  the  original  DaiButsu  of 
Kamakura  was  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  tidal  wave.” 

"There  you  are,”  said  Duval.  "The 
real  scoop.” 

"Stay  here,”  said  Scanlan,  "we 
might  get  dragged  along  on  a  cul¬ 
tural  tour  of  the  place  if  they  see 
us.”  They  moved  into  the  shadow 
of  a  tall  stone  lantern  nearby  and 
watched  the  women  as  they  walked 
about  the  idol. 

Across  the  wide  courtyard  they 
saw  three  bonzes  come  out  of  the 
temple  doors  and  walk  slowly 
towards  the  women.  In  their  brown 
robes,  thought  Duval,  they  looked 
almost  like  Franciscans.  Scanlan 
nudged  him.  "Those  monks  don’t 
know  what  they’re  in  for.  Mrs.  Mi¬ 
chael  P.  Leary  is  going  to  take  their 
pictures.” 

It  was  true.  They  could  see  her, 
fat  and  officious,  beckoning  to  the 
bonzes  with  one  hand,  holding  her 


movie  camera  with  the  other.  The 
bonzes  ran  toward  her  eagerly,  half- 
trotting. 

"Look  at  them  go,”  said  Scanlan, 
"pickings  must  be  lean.” 

"They  are.  One  of  the  cooks  up 
at  the  hotel  told  me  that  all  the 
monks  here  are  half-starved.  Said 
that  the  monks  hadn’t  been  getting 
many  contributions  this  year.  The 
shrine  used  to  be  supported  by  the 
Japanese  government  but  MacArthur 
made  them  stop  the  subsidy.  Times 
have  been  tough  for  them  since  that 
happened.” 

"They’ll  earn  whatever  they  get 
today,”  said  Scanlan,  watching  Mrs. 
Leary.  Her  movie  camera  was  whir¬ 
ring  and  she  was  ordering  the  bonzes 
into  various  positions  around  the 
statue.  After  she  had  filmed  them 
in  one  last  position,  prostrate  in  front 
of  the  idol,  she  seemed  satisfied. 

"What  a  lecture  she’ll  give  on  that 
next  winter,”  Scanlan  said.  Duval 
nodded.  They  could  see  her  as  she 
lit  a  cigarette  and  began  putting  her 
camera  back  into  its  leather  case. 
The  other  women  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  quietly,  watching  her  as  she 
filmed  the  bonzes  and  this  putting 
away  of  the  camera,  seemed,  to  them, 
to  be  the  signal  to  move  on  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  shrine.  Preparatory 
to  leaving,  many  of  them  moved 
towards  the  green  urn  which  stood 
before  the  statue.  There  was  a  sign 
on  the  urn  which  said  in  English  and 
Japanese,  "Please  leave  your  con¬ 
tributions  here.” 
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Before  any  of  the  women  could 
drop  their  money  into  the  urn,  Mrs. 
Lear}7  held  up  her  hand  and  said 
something  to  them.  Duval  and  Scan- 
lan  were  too  far  away,  and  her  words 
were  spoken  too  quickly  for  them  to 
hear  what  she  was  saying,  but  she 
was  pointing  to  the  Great  Buddha 
and  shaking  her  head  emphatically. 
The  other  women,  cowed,  moved 
away  from  the  green  urn  and  began 
to  put  their  money  back  in  their 
purses. 

The  three  bonzes  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  off  to  one  side  watching  this, 
but  now  one  of  them  came  out  to 
Mrs.  Leary  and  held  out  his  hands. 
She  turned  her  back  on  him,  but  he 
knelt  down  behind  her,  and  held 
out  his  hands,  even  more  imploringly 
than  before.  The  other  two  bonzes, 
Scanlan  observed,  were  kneeling 
down,  too. 

When  Mrs.  Leary  began  to  walk 
away,  the  one  behind  her  followed 
her  on  his  knees  and  tugged  once, 
pleadingly,  at  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 
At  that,  Mrs.  Leary  turned  instantly, 
and  lashed  him  across  the  face  with 
the  thick  leather  strap  of  her  camera 
case.  He  knelt  there  a  moment  longer 
and  her  fat  arm  continued  to  swing 
back  and  forth,  lashing  his  face  with 
the  leather  strap.  Finally,  he  got  up, 
and,  clutching  his  face,  ran  into  the 
nearby  temple.  Then  Mrs.  Leary 
moved  heavily  and  surely  towards 
the  other  two  bonzes  who  were  still 
kneeling  in  the  same  spot,  holding 
out  their  hands,  as  if  they  had  been 


unable  to  comprehend  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Mrs.  Leary,  without  speak¬ 
ing,  brought  the  leather  strap  down 
across  their  outstretched  hands  and 
then  they,  too,  got  up  and  ran 
towards  the  temple. 

"Christ,”  said  Scanlan  softly,  "has 
chased  the  money-changers  into  the 
temple  .  .  .  O  god  of  righteousness, 
we  adore  thee.”  And,  still  watching 
her,  he  was  silent.  Mrs.  Leary  had 
turned  her  back  on  the  Buddha,  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  had  knelt 
in  the  courtyard  and  started  to  pray. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  other 
women  knelt,  too,  and  joined  her. 
It  was  a  short  prayer.  In  less  than 
a  minute  they  were  on  their  feet 
again.  They  immediately  began  to 
fuss  with  their  skirts  and  brush  their 
knees  and  they  did  not  look  at  each 
other. 

"Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  said  Du¬ 
val.  "C’mon,  let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

Scanlan  spoke  only  once  on  the 
way  back  to  the  hotel. 

"Y’know,”  he  said  slowly,  "we’ve 
got  a  good  religion  —  except  for  its 
best  people.  And  yet  everyone  ad¬ 
mires  her  kind,  at  home.  Ah,  that 
Mrs.  Leary,  they  say,  she’s  a  saint. 
A  wonderful  woman  —  she  doesn’t 
slap  anybody  at  home.  She  only 
does  it  in  her  mind  there.  It  doesn’t 
show,  at  home.” 

"Forget  it,”  Duval  said,  "you 
should  respect  the  best  people.  They 
do  a  lot  of  good  for  charity.  Think 
of  the  rich  reward  they’ll  merit  some 
day  for  all  their  good  works.  Think 
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of  it.”  He  stopped  to  light  a  cig¬ 
arette  and  his  hands  shook  a  little. 

When  they  got  to  the  hotel  Scan- 
lan  sat  down  in  the  doorway  and 
began  to  take  off  his  shoes,  prior  to 
going  inside.  Duval  stood  in  the 
doorway,  the  sun  strong  on  his  face, 
looking  around  at  the  quiet  street 
restlessly  and  uneasily.  Finally,  he 
said,  "I  think  I’ll  go  get  some  sake. 
I’ll  see  you  tonight  at  supper.” 

"Okay,”  said  Scanlan,  "I’ll  see  you 
at  supper.”  He  put  on  a  pair  of 
slippers  and  went  inside.  When  he 
got  to  his  bedroom  he  opened  up  his 
suitcase  and  took  out  a  pint  bottle 
of  American  whiskey.  He  held  it 
up  to  the  light.  It  was  about  half 
full.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  drank  it,  mechanically. 
When  it  was  empty  he  slid  back  the 
glass  door  and  threw  the  bottle  into 
the  garden.  Then  he  went  back  to 
bed  and  stretched  out  underneath  the 
mosquito  netting.  He  lay  there 
awhile  looking  up  at  the  ceiling, 
until,  quite  gradually,  he  fell  asleep. 

The  thick  moist  heat  of  the  after¬ 
noon  came  into  the  room  and  filled 
it.  A  few  small  beads  of  sweat  began 
to  trickle  off  Scanlan’s  forehead  and 
neck  and  belly.  After  an  hour  the 
sheet  had  wet  blotches  on  it  where 
he  had  rolled  in  his  sleep.  It 
was  very  quiet  outside.  The  sea  was 
a  flat  green  scum  in  the  sun  and 
the  only  sound  from  the  garden  were 
the  drawling  noises  of  two  or  three 
crickets  in  a  patch  of  shade. 

Downstairs,  in  the  kitchen,  a  cook 


was  joking  with  one  of  the  waitresses 
and  their  sibilant  Japanese  voices 
sounded  strangely  loud  and  unreal  in 
the  dim  heat  of  the  afternoon.  The 
wet  patches  of  sweat  on  Scanlan’s 
bed  became  broader  as  the  afternoon 
waned  and  he  tossed  often  in  his 
sleep  until  a  little  after  five  o’clock, 
when  an  onshore  breeze  sprang  up 
and  began  to  blow  coolly  through  the 
open  glass  door.  Scanlan  lay  still 
then  and  slept  more  deeply. 

Duval  came  in  about  six  o’clock. 
He  was  a  little  drunk.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  there  was  a  dark  stain 
of  sweat  across  the  back  of  his  shirt. 
He  lifted  one  end  of  Scanlan’s  bed 
off  the  floor  and  let  it  drop  heavily. 
"Wake  up,”  he  said,  "wake  up.” 
Scanlan  thrust  his  feet  out  of  bed 
and  sat  there  a  moment  blinking  his 
eyes.  "Time  for  chow?”  he  asked 
slowly. 

"No.”  Duval  filled  the  basin  in 
the  corner  with  cold  water  and  began 
to  splash  it  on  his  face.  Then  he 
reached  for  a  towel  and  began  to  dry 
himself.  "No.  Your  girl-friend’s 
disappeared. 

"Mrs.  Michael  P.  Leary?”  Scanlan 
took  a  crumpled  pack  of  cigarettes 
out  of  his  pocket,  stuck  one  in  his 
mouth  and  lit  it. 

"Yes.  The  whole  town’s  in  an 
uproar.  The  girls  moved  on  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  shrine  right  after 
we  left.  Mrs.  Michael  P.  told  them 
she  was  going  to  stay  behind  for  a 
minute.  She  said  she  wanted  to  get 
a  camera  shot  of  the  Buddha  with- 
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out  any  people  around  it  — •  and  she 
said  she’d  join  them  right  after  that. 
No  one  has  seen  her  since.  The 
girls  are  having  cat-fits.” 

Scanlan  smiled,  a  humorless  smile. 
"Are  they  going  to  organize  a 
posse?”  he  asked. 

"Oh,  hell,  yes.  They’ve  got  the 
provost  marshal  coming  down  from 
Yokohama  with  two  platoons  of 
M.  P.’s.  The  Navy’s  sending  down 
a  detachment  from  Yokosuka  and 
the  First  Cav’s  sending  up  half  a 
troop  from  Odowara.  They’re  all  on 
the  way  now.  And  they’ve  got  half 
the  population  of  Kamakura  out 
searching  the  area  of  the  shrine  al¬ 
ready.  It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  party.” 
He  moved  towards  the  door.  "You 
going  to  come  along?” 

"No,  thanks.”  Scanlan  reached 
underneath  the  bed  and  held  up  a 
book.  "I  think  I’ll  sit  up  here  and 
read  this  awhile.” 

"What?  What’s  the  name  of  it ?” 

"Tristram  Shandy.  It’s  a  good 
book  to  read  in  this  country.” 

"Oh.”  Duval  stared  at  him  for  a 
minute.  "O.  K.,  then.  I’ll  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  anything  turns  up.” 

"O.  K.”  Scanlan  went  over  to  the 
basin,  flung  the  water  in  it  out  into 
the  garden,  filled  it  again  and  began 
to  sponge  himself,  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully.  Having  done  this,  he  sat  down 
in  the  chair  near  the  open  glass  door 
and  began  to  read.  He  read  quietly 
for  hours.  At  intervals  he  put  down 
the  book  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  out  into  the  darkness,  see¬ 


ing  the  flashes  of  light  along  the 
beach  as  they  cut  wildly  through  the 
night  in  the  direction  of  the  shrine. 
The  shouting,  in  both  American  and 
Japanese,  was  everywhere,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  breeze  was  blowing 
strongly  off  the  sea  now,  he  was 
unable  to  hear  the  pagoda  bells. 

As  he  watched,  the  lights  con¬ 
tinued  to  dance  outside;  the  thin 
cones  of  Army  flashlights,  the  broad 
white  sweep  of  Navy  battle  lanterns, 
the  orange  flicker  of  tiny  civilian 
flashlights,  and,  here  and  there,  Jap¬ 
anese  lanterns,  glowing  like  small, 
peripatetic  moons.  The  shouting, 
the  mixture  of  American  and  Jap¬ 
anese,  continued  as  loudly  as  ever. 

Duval  came  in  at  ten  minutes  past 
four  in  the  morning.  He  had  two 
steaming  canteen  cups  of  coffee  in 
his  hand.  "Here,”  he  said,  "real 
coffee.  The  Army  sent  down  some 
chow.” 

Scanlan  took  a  cup  and  began  to 
sip  it  slowly.  "It’s  good,”  he  said. 
"Any  news?”  He  looked  directly 
at  Duval  as  he  said  this. 

"No.”  Duval  reached  into  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket  and  took  out 
three  large  doughnuts  and  a  sand¬ 
wich.  "Help  yourself.  I’ve  eaten.” 

"Thanks,”  said  Scanlan.  He  had 
not  eaten  since  breakfast  and  the 
doughnut  tasted  warm  and  greasy 
and  good. 

"Well,”  said  Duval,  "what  now?” 

Scanlan  looked  at  the  doorway. 
"I  suppose  they’re  questioning  the 
monks  up  at  the  Buddhist  shrine.” 
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"Sure.”  Duval  shrugged  heavily. 
"Sure,  they  questioning  them.  But 
it’s  a  waste  of  time.  Those  old  boys 
wouldn’t  hurt  a  flea,  let  alone  an 
American.  You  know  that.” 

"Yes,  I  know.  They’re  not  going 
to  find  her  along  the  beach  or  in  the 
rice  paddies,  either,  though.  You 
know  that.” 

"No,  it's  not  foul  play.  There’s 
no  Jap  this  side  of  the  Marunouchi 
Ward  in  Tokyo  would  dare  to  lay 
hands  on  an  American.  And  she’s 
too  old  for  any  G.  I.  to  be  mixed  up 
in  it.”  He  stopped  and  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  Scanlan.  Scanlan  stood 
up  and  stretched.  "Do  you  want  to 
go  up  to  the  shrine?”  he  said. 

"Might’s  well.”  Duval  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  made  a  great 
show  of  wiping  his  beefy  red  face. 
"Sure  as  hell  can’t  sleep  now.” 

As  they  left  the  hotel,  DuvaL 
paused.  "Can  you  find  your  way 
around  here  in  the  dark?  I  lost  my 
flashlight  somewhere.” 

Scanlan  went  ahead.  "I  told  you 
my  koibito  used  to  live  here.” 

They  found  their  way  to  the  shrine 
easily,  and  when  they  arrived  at  its 
inner  gate  they  found  a  group  of 
three  men  standing  there  in  front  of 
the  archway.  They  introduced  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  two  Army  C.  I.  D. 
men,  an  officer  and  a  sergeant,  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  Catholic  priest  who  was 
traveling  with  the  pilgrimage. 

"You’ve  been  very  kind,  sergeant,” 
the  priest  was  saying  earnestly.  "I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  you’ve 


done.”  "Thank  you,  suh,”  the  ser¬ 
geant  replied.  He  was  a  Nisei  boy 
of  about  twenty-one  and  ‘  spoke 
American  with  a  Georgia  accent. 

"You  did  the  interpreting,  ser¬ 
geant?”  Scanlan  asked. 

"Yes,  suh.  Thate’s  raht.” 

"Find  anything?” 

"Nooo.  Whah,  those  ol’  gooks 
aw  hawmless.  Ain’t  none  of  theyum 
evah  gonna  hurt  no  one.” 

The  officer  smiled  and  peered  at 
the  dial  of  his  watch. 

"That’s  about  it,  all  right.  We’d 
better  be  getting  back,  Ken.  And, 
Father  —  I  think  she’ll  turn  up  in 
Tokyo  all  right.  She  probably  wanted 
to  go  up  and  see  the  sights  ahead  of 
everyone  else.  You  know  how  wom¬ 
en  are.” 

The  priest  smiled  weakly.  "Well,” 
he  said,  "I  hope  you’re  right.”  Smil¬ 
ing,  the  two  C.  I.  D.  men  said  their 
farewells  and  walked  down  the  path 
to  their  jeep.  5  ' 

Scanlan,  Duval  and  the  priest 
stood  silently  there  before  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  inner  shrine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Looking  through  the  arch¬ 
way,  Scanlan  could  see  the  ugly  light 
of  early  dawn,  grayly,  in  the  far  east¬ 
ern  sky  and  the  bulk  of  the  Great 
Buddha  loomed  black  against  it. 

He  took  out  his  cigarettes  =  and 
passed  them  to  Duval  and  the  priest. 
Duval,  in  turn,  lit  a  match  and  passed 
the  light  around.  The  priest  dragged 
deeply  on  his  cigarette  and  then  gave 
a  little  cry,  "Something  grabbed  my 
ankle,  then,”  he  said. 
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4 'What?”  Duval,  still  holding  the 
Haring  match,  bent  over.  "Why,” 
he  said,  "it’s  only  Fuji-no-Hana,  the 
crippled  beggar.  I  clean  forgot  about 
her.  Look,”  he  said,  lighting  another 
match,  "she  wants  a  cigarette.  Look 
at  her  putting  her  hand  to  her 
mouth.” 

"Here.”  Scanlan  handed  a  cig¬ 
arette  to  her.  His  eyes  were  curi¬ 
ously  intent.  She  took  the  cigarette, 
almost  greedily,  in  her  claw  and 
thrust  it  into  her  mouth.  Duval  bent 
over  and  lit  the  cigarette  for  her. 
She  puffed  it,  hungrily,  and  ducked 
her  head  twice  in  thanks.  "Arigato,” 
she  croaked,  in  a  voice  that  they 
could  hardly  hear. 

"Arigato,”  said  the  priest.  "That 
means  'thank  you’  in  their  language, 
doesn’t  it?”  • 

"Yes,  Father,”  said  Scanlan,  "I 
think  it  does.  Duval  ^ —  doesn’t 
'Arigato’  mean  'thank  you’  in  Jap¬ 
anese?” 

"Yes,”  said  Duval.  "I’m  pretty 
sure  it  does.” 

"The  poor  thing,”  said  the  priest 
looking  down  at  her.  "I  wonder  if 
she  just  has  to  lie  there  like  that  all 
the  time.” 

"That’s  what  I’ve  heard,”  said 
Scanlan.  "They  say  she  can’t  move 
at  all.”  ,  • 

"Oh,  that’s  awful,”  said  the  priest. 
"It’s  really  awful,  when  you  think  of 
it  —  a  human  being  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.”  He  shook  his  head.  "I  don’t 


suppose  there’s  anything  we  can  do 
for  her,  though.” 

"No,”  said  Scanlan.  "There’s 
nothing  we  can  do  for  her.” 

The  priest  patted  his  coat.  "I 
haven’t  even  anything  I  can  give  her. 
I  wish  I  had  something  to  give  her.” 

"Here,”  Scanlan  leaned  down  and 
put:  his  package  of  cigarettes  in  her 
begging  bowl. 

"There,”  said  the  priest,  "she’ll 
enjoy  those  more  than  candy,  prob¬ 
ably.  Why,  listen  to  her.  Listen  to 
her  talk,  now,  will  you  ?”  He  looked 
at  them  and  held  up  his  hands.  "I’m 
afraid  I’ll  never  be  much  of  a  lin¬ 
guist.  I  can’t  catch  a  word  of  what 
she’s  saying.  Can  either  of  you 
understand  any  of  it?”  The  two  men 
crouched  down  and  listened  closely 
to  her  excited  stream  of  Japanese. 
Scanlan  was  the  first  to  stand  up. 

"No,  Father,”  said  Scanlan,  "I 
don’t  think  I  could  learn  that  lan¬ 
guage  of  theirs  in  a  million  years.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Duval.  His 
back  was  turned  to  the  priest  and  he 
was  still  watching  the  beggar.  "No 
white  man  could  ever  really  learn 
their  language.  They  say  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  devil.” 

"Well,”  said  the  priest,  smiling, 
4 'be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  we  should 
all  go  back  and  have  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  right  now.  And,  after  that,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is,  all  of  us  — 
pray  that  Mrs.  Leary  will  be  all 
right.” 

The  three  of  them  began  to  walk 
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down  the  path  to  the  outer  torii  of 
the  shrine,  back  to  Kamakura  in  the 
faded  dawn. 


"Yes,  Father,”  said  Scanlan, 
"that’s  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
her.  Pray.” 


-A  Childish  Wuh 

Would  that  I  could  walk  abroad 
Pacing  leagues  in  sevens, 

And  dodge  the  stars  with  friendly  nod 
High  up  in  the  heavens. 

Would  that  I  could  stand  so  high 
Upon  the  ball  of  earth 
That  snowflakes  wouldn’t  pass  me  by  — 

I’d  shake  my  sides  with  mirth. 

Would  that  I  could  daily  wade 
Through  oceans,  lakes,  and  seas, 

All  the  water  God  has  made, 

As  free  as  any  breeze. 

For  every  place  I  used  to  fit 
I  wouldn’t  give  a  fig. 

But  could  I  find  a  place  to  sit, 

Since  I  had  grown  so  big? 

—  Ronald  Weyand 


UNDER  THE  KNIFE 

By  WALTER  CARTY 


D  R.  GEORGE  TRAVIS  took  his 
place  at  the  scrubbing  fountain  be¬ 
side  me  without  saying  a  word.  He 
pressed  his  foot  on  the  pedal  and 
the  hot  water  showered  down  upon 
the  brush  in  his  hand.  With  meticu¬ 
lous  care  he  ran  his  brush  over  the 
mountain  of  green  soap  rising  out 
of  the  jar  on  the  sink’s  ledge. 

All  the  while,  I  kept  on  with  my 
scrubbing,  watching  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  He  began  to  scrub 
his  nails  ferociously,  then  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  the  backs  of  his 


hands  and  arms  up  to  his  elbows. 
His  mask  was  pulled  up  well  over 
the  tip  of  his  prominent  nose,  and 
as  he  bobbed  his  head  up  and  down 
over  the  faucet  I  could  see  the  glint 
of  his  rimless  spectacles  in  the  mirror 
above  the  sink. 

Finally,  I  decided  it  was  up  to  me 
to  say  something.  "Have  you  seen 
any  complications  in  the  case,  doc¬ 
tor?"  I  asked. 

He  peered  at  me  over  the  square 
white  mask  as  though  he  hadn’t 
known  I  was  in  the  room.  "So 
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you’re  my  assistant  on  this  case,”  he 
said.  ‘'Cardiff  is  the  name,  isn’t  it?” 
His  voice  fairly  curled  with  studied 
nonchalance. 

"Yes,  doctor.”  I  knew  all  along 
that  he  knew  beforehand  just  who 
his  assistant  was  going  to  be.  It 
was  one  of  the  quirks  in  the  Travis 
character  that  I  had  been  warned 
about  —  one  of  the  many  little  things 
that  comprised  the  man’s  peculiar 
psychic  make-up. 

"Well,”  he  went  on,  his  voice  still 
indicating  that  he  was  several  brack¬ 
ets  above  me,  "it  appears  to  me  that 
all  we  have  on  our  hands  is  a  simple 
appendectomy.  The  clinical  report 
says  that  the  patient  was  given  peni¬ 
cillin  and  ice  packs  on  the  submarine, 
and  he  was  immediately  rushed  here 
once  the  sub  hit  port.  Whatever  it  is, 
we’ll  take  care  of  it,  pronto.  I  ex¬ 
pect  we’ll  be  sewing  him  up  ten  min-- 
utes  after  the  first  incision.” 

"I  hope  you’re  right,  doctor.”  I 
was  bending  over  the  sterile  hand 
dipper,  my  hands  and  arms  sub¬ 
merged  in  blue- tinted  alcohol.  I 
would  have  to  hold  them  there  a 
full  sixty  seconds.  "But  you  know 
his  white  blood  count  was  terribly 
high.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
some  infection  .  .  .” 

"Cardiff!”  he  snapped.  "This 
must  be  the  first  time  you’ve  scrubbed 
with  me.  Certainly  you  should  know 
by  now  that  when  a  diagnosis  is  made 
by  the  senior  medical  officer  it  re¬ 
mains  that  way  unless  proven  other¬ 
wise.” 


"Sorry,  doctor,”  I  said  as  evenly 
as  I  could.  A  small  flame  of  fury 
was  creeping  slowly  through  my 
flesh.  "It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  disregarding  your  author- 
ity. 

Just  then,  happily,  Miss  Goldfarb, 
the  operating  room  nurse,  entered 
the  room  and  began  to  show  some 
charts  to  Dr.  Travis. 

I  bent  down  over  the  dipper,  think¬ 
ing.  Well,  it’s  started  already. 
Thought  maybe  it  might  hold  off 
awhile.  But  no  —  this  is  going  to 
be  a  tougher  baby  than  I  thought. 

"Cardiff,  are  you  going  to  be  stuck 
down  in  that  basin  all  day?”  It  was 
the  doctor  again,  waiting  behind  me 
to  plunge  his  hands  into  the  alcohol 
dipper. 

I  muttered  some  vague  apology 
and  headed  for  the  operating  room. 
Miss  Goldfarb  was  standing  near  the 
semicircular  table  which  was  draped 
in  sterile  sheets.  Goldie,  as  we  called 
her,  was  a  small,  slim  brunette  — 
the  hardest- working  nurse  on  the 
surgical  staff.  She  held  out  a  towel 
to  me  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  Then 
my  sterile  robe  and  gloves.  As  she 
tied  the  strings  on  the  back  of  my 
robe,  she  leaned  over  and  whispered 
in  her  self-conscious  Brooklyn  accent, 
"The  big  boy’s  really  hot  under  the 
collar  today!  Don’t  let  him  get  you 
down,  though.  He’s  always  pickin’ 
on  someone.” 

I  smiled,  and  started  to  sort  out 
the  instruments  on  the  table  before 
me.  They  were  still  steaming  hot 
from  the  sterilizer.  Scalpels  and 
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blades  on  the  small  tray,  forceps, 
retractors  —  three  of  them,  the  big¬ 
gest  one  always  reminding  me  of  ice 
tongs  —  kidney  basin,  sutures, 
needles,  haemostats  —  haemo stats ! 

"Goldie,  how  come  there  are  so 
few  haemostats  ?  If  we  run  into  any¬ 
thing  on  this  case,  well  need  at  least 
two  dozen  more!” 

"Orders  of  Dr.  Cyclops,”  she 
grunted  softly,  pointing  to  the  scrub 
room.  She  always  had  some  pseudo¬ 
nym  for  Dr.  Travis.  "He  said  this 
was  gonna  be  another  quickie.” 

"Well,  orders  are  orders,  I  guess.” 

Waiting  for  the  patient  to  be 
wheeled  in,  I  began  to  look  around 
the  operating  room  to  pass  the  time. 
The  marble  walls  and  floors  had  been 
washed  down  the  day  before,  and 
they  sparkled  as  the  noon-day  sun 
slanted  through  the  thick,  isinglass 
window  block  that  made  up  the 
fourth  wall.  Everything  in  the  room 
—  the  central  operating  table,  the 
portable  lights,  the  instrument  and 
suture  trays  —  were  all  draped  in 
crisp  white  sheets,  fresh  from  the 
sterile  goods  cabinet.  In  the  corner 
of  the  room  stood  the  oxygen  tent, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  cabi¬ 
nets  along  the  left  wall  were  lined 
with  neatly-labeled  jars.  Jars  filled 
with  spatulas,  cotton,  syringes,  su¬ 
tures  of  all  types,  swimming  in 
faintly-tinted  chemical  solutions. 

The  spinal  tray  was  set  at  the  head 
of  the  operating  table.  Sponges,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  merthiolate,  the  little  flask 
of  crystals,  sterile  water,  and  the 
huge  syringe  with  its  needle  of  ter¬ 


rifying  length.  Dr.  Douglas,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  his  line,  was  going  to  do  the 
spinal.  I  could  hear  him  chatting  in 
the  anesthesia  room  with  Miss  Flan¬ 
agan,  the  head  nurse  and  anesthetist. 

The  two  of  them  came  into  the 
operating  room  together.  Miss  Flan¬ 
agan's  head  was  thrown  back  in 
laughter.  She  and  Dr.  Douglas  were 
great  ones  for  their  private  jokes. 
Miss  Flanagan  turned  towards  me, 
still  beaming.  "How’s  everything, 
Don?  Don’t  tell  me  the  patient 
isn’t  here  yet!” 

"Not  yet,”  I  answered.  "Must 
have  got  tied  up  down  on  the  ward.” 

Just  as  she  turned  toward  the 
swinging  doors  leading  to  the  outer 
corridor  the  doors  were  pushed  open 
by  the  foot  of  a  stretcher. 

"Oh,  here  we  are  —  that  ward 
is  never  on  time.”  Immediately  she 
set  to  work.  The  patient  was  wheeled 
up  adjacent  to  the  central  table.  Dr. 
Douglas  loosened  the  straps  and 
rolled  the  man  carefully  onto  the 
table,  Goldie  at  his  feet,  and  Miss 
Flanagan  guiding  his  head. 

Dr.  Douglas  started  in  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  spinal  puncture, 
probing  about  for  the  ideal  point 
for  the  lumbar  needle.  The  pa¬ 
tient’s  body  and  feet  were  then 
draped  in  sheets.  Finally,  a  huge 
surgical  sheet  was  placed  over  him, 
its  one  gaping  hole  squared  over  the 
area  to  be  cut.  After  a  few  minutes, 
Dr.  Douglas  began  to  prick  the  spot 
with  a  needle.  There  was  no  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  heavily-drugged  pa¬ 
tient.  The  spinal  had  taken. 
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Douglas  gave  a  deep  sigh.  ’’Guess 
we’re  ready  any  time  Dr.  Travis  is.” 

’’Someone  mention  my  name?” 
Everyone  in  the  room  turned  toward 
Travis.  His  voluminous  robe  was 
pulled  in  at  his  waist,  his  rubber 
gloves  stretched  tight  up  over  his 
sleeves.  I  noticed  that  his  mask  had 
fallen  off  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Suddenly  the  air  of  friendliness  in 
the  room  tightened  for  a  moment, 
became  as  taut  as  a  violin  string. 
Then  Goldie  began  to  busy  herself 
with  some  blood  plasma.  Douglas 
swabbed  the  stomach  of  the  patient 
with  merthiolate.  He  held  each 
sponge  with  a  long  forceps.  The 
only  sound  in  the  room  was  the  click¬ 
ing  of  the  forceps  as  it  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  plunk!  of  each  satu¬ 
rated  sponge  as  it  dropped  into  the 
bucket  on  the  floor. 

Miss  Flanagan  finally  broke  the 
silence.  "His  blood  pressure  is  nor¬ 
mal,  doctor.  Do  you  think  there’ll 
be  any  need  of  gas,  later  on  per¬ 
haps?”  She  stared  at  Travis  coldly. 

"None  whatsoever,  Miss  Flana¬ 
gan.”  Travis  was  especially  curt  to 
her.  Their  mutual  dislike  was  a 
deep-rooted  thing  and  was  forever 
the  topic  of  whispered  conversation 
throughout  the  corridors  and  wards 
of  the  hospital.  Miss  Flanagan  had 
been  trained  as  a  nurse  in  Dublin  and 
had  studied  anesthesia  at  St.  Philip’s 
in  London.  She  was  a  stickler  for 
the  moral  aspect  of  medicine,  and  I 
had  often  overheard  the  sometimes 
bitter  arguments  between  her  and 


Travis  —  over  birth  control,  euth¬ 
anasia,  and  even  human  sterilization. 

The  discord  between  the  two  of 
them  had  remained  quietly  latent  for 
several  months.  But  small  incidents 
and  disagreements  had,  by  degrees, 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  One 
day,  an  emergency  case  —  an  at¬ 
tempted  abortion  by  a  teen-ager  — 
was  rushed  to  the  operating  room. 
The  clash  between  Miss  Flanagan 
and  Travis  burst  like  a  pestiferous 
boil.  All  the  hidden  thoughts  and 
feelings  flowed  out  like  so  much 
suppuration.  It  ended  with  Miss 
Flanagan’s  calling  Travis  "a  son  of 
Lucifer.”  Since  then,  there  existed 
a  cold,  evasive  courtesy  between 
them. 

Travis  took  the  scalpel  I  handed 
him  and  deftly  sliced  a  hair-line  in¬ 
cision.  A  thin  streak  of  capillary 
blood  oozed  out.  I  wiped  it  with  a 
wet  sponge  and  passed  the  sponge 
and  contaminated  knife  to  Goldie. 

Just  then,  something  fell  on  the 
floor  with  a  soft,  metallic  sound. 

Travis  looked  up  quickly.  "Did 
you  drop  something,  Cardiff?” 

"No,  I  didn’t.” 

Goldie  bent  over  and  picked  up 
a  string  of  cheap,  black  rosary  beads 
which  had  fallen  from  under  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  headrest.  As  she  held  them,  I 
noticed  the  Star  of  David  embedded 
on  her  watch  bracelet.  "It’s  a  rosary,” 
she  gulped. 

Dr.  Travis’  forehead  wrinkled. 
"That’s  quite  obvious,  Miss  Gold- 
farb.  Get  rid  of  them  somewhere, 
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will  you?  The  next  thing,  these  pa¬ 
tients  will  be  bringing  statues  of 
their  Virgin  into  the  operating 
room.” 

Miss  Flanagan  coughed.  I  could 
see  her  face  redden  with  anger  above 
her  mask.  Her  eyes  glowed  fiercely, 
but  she  couldn’t  seem  to  say  a  word. 

"All  right,  Miss  Goldfarb,”  Travis 
continued,  "you  can  start  counting 
those  sponges  as  they’re  passed  to 
you.”  Then  he  looked  at  me.  "How 
many  have  you  there,  Cardiff?” 

"Three  in  hot  water,  six  dry,  and 
the  one  we’ve  already  used.  Then 
two  other  packs  of  ten.  That’s  thirty 
all  told.” 

"Let’s  keep  a  close  watch  on  them, 
now.” 

With  the  second  scalpel  he  started 
slicing  through  two  more  layers  of 
flesh.  The  man  under  the  knife  was 
breathing  quietly,  the  sheets  on  the 
table  rising  slowly  with  his  every 
intake  of  air.  Travis  was  working 
swiftly,  skillfully.  Deeper  and  deeper 
he  cut,  the  muscle  tissue  giving  way 
easily  under  the  hungry  little  scalpel 
blade.  As  every  spurt  of  blood  came, 
I  passed  a  haemostat  to  the  doctor. 
He  clamped  off  all  the  bigger  blood 
vessels  while  I  kept  drying  the  small 
capillaries  with  sponges. 

The  work  kept  at  a  fast  pace. 
Travis’  nimble  fingers  probed,  cut, 
and  clamped  with  an  amazing  dex¬ 
terity.  He  was  a  marvelous  surgeon, 
I  had  to  admit.  Yet  he  was  a  pagan, 
as  he  freely  admitted.  And  schooled 
in  a  world  of  pagan  principles,  he 
had  nevertheless  made  a  name  for 


himself  in  medicine  merely  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  whatever  technique 
he  chose.  The  human  body  was  just 
a  few  pennies  worth  of  chemicals,  he 
always  said.  Still,  several  medical 
journals  had  written  up  some  of  his 
cases  and  discoveries.  Miss  Flana¬ 
gan  had  once  told  me  that  his  ego 
was  his  God  and  medicine  his  re¬ 
ligion. 

Travis  lifted  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  "We’re  here,  Cardiff,  the  peri¬ 
toneum.”  His  hand  was  practically 
lost  inside  the  patient.  "Strange!” 
He  looked  around  hesitatingly. 
Everyone  in  the  room  was  looking 
at  him  now. 

"Something  wrong?”  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  asked  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

Travis  did  not  seem  quite  so  calm 
and  cool.  "Don’t  know  yet,”  he 
answered.  "There  is  no  overgrown 
appendix  here,  but  I  do  feel  some 
strange  visceral  growth  farther  down. 
Pass  me  that  retractor,  Cardiff!” 

He  set  the  retractor  into  the  open¬ 
ing  and  slowly  the  incision  began  to 
spread.  A  good  portion  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  insides  lay  bare.  Suddenly, 
the  patient  moaned  for  the  first  time. 
Then  again  and  again,  each  time 
louder. 

Travis  turned  sharply  to  Miss 
Flanagan.  "Get  that  gas  going,  Miss 
Flanagan.  Dr.  Douglas,  will  you 
set  up  the  plasma  and  intravenous 
fluids?  Miss  Goldfarb,  put  every 
sterilized  clamp  you  have  on  the  in¬ 
strument  table,  and  fast,  too!” 
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"But,  doctor,  all  we  have  sterilized 
now  are  a  few  haemostats  in  the 
emergency  kits.  You  told  me  not  to 
boil  more  than  a  dozen."  She  looked 
really  frightened. 

Little  beads  of  perspiration  were 
pushing  out  on  Travis’  brow.  "Well, 
break  them  out,  right  away!" 

For  the  next  ten  minutes,  the  room 
was  a  beehive  of  activity.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  racing  about  on  nervous 
energy  —  all  except  Miss  Flanagan. 
She  didn’t  seem  to  have  a  nerve  in 
her  body.  She  wheeled  her  anesthesia 
machine  over  to  the  head  of  the  table 
and  went  diligently  to  work,  adjust¬ 
ing  the  trio  of  tanks  —  green,  black, 
and  silver  —  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  monoxide.  Quickly,  her  long, 
painted  fingernails  twisted  the  vari¬ 
ous  dials  and  soon  the  mouthpiece 
was  clamped  over  the  patient’s 
mouth.  His  moanings  died  down  as 
he  breathed  in. 

"Don’t  put  him  in  too  deep," 
Travis  said.  "The  spinal  hasn’t 
worn  off  completely." 

Miss  Flanagan  kept  pumping  the 
blood  pressure  device,  keeping  her 
eye  on  the  dial  and  the  breathing  bag 
of  the  gas  apparatus  as  well.  She 
was  listening  intently  through  the 
tube  for  the  sound  of  the  patient’s 
blood  throbbing  through  his  veins. 

"You  can  begin  right  away,  doc¬ 
tor,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  ex¬ 
pressionless. 

Still  deeper  Travis  probed.  With 
every  slice,  I  passed  a  haemostat  to 
him.  The  patient’s  insides  were  soon 
a  jungle  of  steel  clamps  jutting  up¬ 


right.  The  pile  of  clamps  on  the 
instrument  tray  began  to  dwindle, 
and  still  the  blood  kept  spurting  up. 
Travis  was  working  feverishly  now. 
His  hands  were  shaking  slightly. 

"How  is  the  pressure?"  he  asked. 

"Not  too  good  .  . 

"Give  him  a  shot  in  the  arm,  just 
a  few  c.c.’s.” 

"I  already  have,  doctor!" 

Travis  blinked  his  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  sweat  on  his  forehead 
was  coming  out  in  globules.  "Are 
you  feeding  him  that  plasma  steadily, 
Dr.  Douglas?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Fve  got  it  in  a  small 
vein  in  his  left  leg." 

Travis  sighed  deeply.  "Get  the 
kidney  basin  ready,  Cardiff.  One 
more  slice  and  we’ll  have  that  growth 
out.  Miss  Goldfarb,  have  the  su¬ 
tures  ready,  chromic  for  the  inside, 
silk  for  the  skin  ..." 

Once  more  his  gloved  hand  went 
inside  the  patient.  Suddenly,  a  gey¬ 
ser  of  bright  red  arterial  blood  shot 
forth  from  the  opening.  It  sprang 
as  high  as  Travis’  mask  and  spattered 
down  the  front  of  his  robe. 

"Get  me  a  clamp!  Quick,  Car¬ 
diff!"  he  yelled. 

I  reached  over  to  the  instrument 
tray.  There  wasn’t  a  single  one  there. 

"There  must  be  one,  somewhere! 
Hurry,  this  man  is  losing  pints  of 
blood." 

I  lifted  up  every  cloth  and  sponge 
and  instrument.  Not  a  haemostat  in 
sight.  Still  the  blood  spurted  out, 
sprinkling  over  the  snowy  sheets  and 
trickling  down  into  little  puddles  on 
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the  marble  floor.  Its  fishy  odor, 
blended  with  the  smell  of  ether  and 
gas,  was  making  my  head  feel  dizzy. 
Dear  God,  help  me!  Travis  was  still 
fuming,  his  eyes  like  pits  of  fire. 
He  looked  as  though  he  was  ready  to 
blame  me  for  everything.  "God,”  I 
cried  to  myself  "don’t  let  this  man 
die!” 

Miss  Flanagan’s  voice  was  high 
pitched.  "You’ll  have  to  hurry.  The 
patient’s  breathing  is  abnormal.  His 
pulse  has  gone  haywire.  I’m  afraid 
he  can’t  hold  on  much  longer.” 

I  searched  the  tray  once  again.  My 
hands  fumbled  over  the  sheeting. 
For  one  glad  moment,  I  thought  I 
felt  a  bulge  in  the  drapes.  No,  I 
must  be  mistaken.  I  ran  my  fingers 
over  it  again,  then  probed  between 
the  sheets.  It  was  a  clamp!  Quickly 
I  grasped  it  and  slapped  it  into  the 
doctor’s  hand.  Goldie  was  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  while 
he  was  trying  to  control  the  geyser  of 
blood  with  sponges. 

"Thank  God!”  he  exclaimed  sin¬ 
cerely.  He  was  too  happy  to  notice 


that  we  were  all  looking  at  him  in 
amazement. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  infection  and 
growth  were  cleared  away.  With 
sure  strokes,  Travis  was  stitching  the 
flesh  with  catgut.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  clamps  were  removed,  the 
muscle  tissue  sutured,  and  sulfa 
powder  sprinkled  on  the  open  in¬ 
cision.  Once  the  skin  had  been  sewn 
with  silk,  Travis  applied  an  alcohol 
compress  and  Goldie  began  to  band¬ 
age  the  patient. 

Travis  shed  his  robe  and  mask  and 
pulled  off  his  gloves.  "Miss  Flana¬ 
gan,  I’ll  send  along  the  patient’s 
post-operative  directions  later.”  His 
voice  was  softer  now,  even  gentle. 

He  stepped  toward  the  scrub  room 
to  wash  up.  Just  for  a  second  he 
paused  by  the  cabinet  and  picked  up 
something.  He  turned  around  and 
faced  me,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
black  rosary  beads  put  there  by 
Goldie.  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
said,  "Cardiff,  will  you  see  that  the 
patient  has  these  when  he  goes  back 
to  the  ward?” 
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There  are  some  people  who,  no  matter  whether  they  are  going  to  a  wrestling 
match  or  a  formal  ball  or  a  9:20  class,  they  are  always  on  time  for  it, 
And  when  they  are  in  a  subway  station,  and  a  train  is  pulling  in,  and  a  turn¬ 
stile  confronts  them,  they  always  have  a  dime  for  it. 

Every  time  they  put  on  their  raincoat  and  rubbers,  sure  enough,  there  is  a 
storm. 

And  if  they  decide  not  to  wear  their  overcoats  in  the  middle  of  January, 
the  weather  just  naturally  turns  warm. 

And  when  a  teacher  becomes  surprise  examinational 
Their  marks  remain  sensational. 

When  they  see  a  sign  that  says  "WET  PAINT” 

If  they  decide  to  test  it,  it  is  dry;  and  if  they  decide  not  to,  it  ain’t. 

They  can  drink  thirty  cocktails  in  a  row  and  still  walk  a  straight  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  seems  to  treat  these  people  pretty  fine. 

But  they  are  really  as  unhappy  as  an  ant  that  has  been  stepped  on  by  a 
hippopotamus, 

Because  without  a  few  accidents  now  and  then  life  tends  to  become 
monotonous. 

And  there  are  other  disadvantages:  for  instance,  if  you  are  at  every  class 
before  they  begin  it 

You  lose  all  the  mental  exercise  of  wondering  what  is  going  on  within  it. 
And  not  only  that,  but, 

You  are  liable  to  go  on  all  the  way  through  college  without  knowing  the 
exquisite  pleasure  that  comes  from  taking  a  cut. 

And  how  can  you  ever  learn  anything  if  you  always  guess  the  answer  when 
the  teacher  asks  you  a  question? 

And  how  can  you  really  enjoy  good  health  if  you  have  never  even  had  a 
cough  or  a  slight  case  of  indigestion? 

And  wouldn’t  people  think  it  a  little  bit  queer 

Not  even  to  stagger  a  bit  after  the  fiftieth  glass  of  beer? 

In  addition,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  painful 
As  wearing  rubbers,  even  when  the  weather  is  rainful. 

There  are  also  many  disadvantages  in  being  on  time  for  everything, 

And  I  would  mention  them  all  except  that  I  haven’t  for  everything. 

So  I  might  as  well  close  by  saying  that,  although  these  people  seem  to  be 
a  happy  lot, 

They  really  are  not. 

But  of  course  the  main  reason  why  I  am  making  fun  of  them 
Is  that  I  am  not  one  of  them. 


justice  lAJeff 
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—  Joseph  MacLellan 


THE  ERRANT  FISH 

By  ROBERT  TRACY 


( Any  resemblance  to  persons ,  living  or  dead,  is  purely  coincidental.  Those  who  try 
to  identify  either  Rockwood  or  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  with  the  man  on  the  platform, 
are  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  A  fictional  college,  like  a  real  one,  must  have  officials, 
and  the  usage  of  such  titles  as  Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Department, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  includes  no  reference  to  any  past,  present,  or  future 
holders  of  those  exalted  offices.  —  R.  T.) 
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JL^IO  doubt  you  have  observed 
many  changes  now  that  you’re  back 
at  the  college,”  said  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  to  the  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  History,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  year’s  study  at  Columbia. 
"For  instance,  there’s  the  new  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Building.  I  suppose 
you’ve  seen  that.” 

“I’ve  seen  it,”  responded  the  other 
unenthusiastically. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  understand  your 
feelings  perfectly.  We’ll  talk  of 
more  pleasant  things,  if  you’d 
rather.” 

"Early- American  Gothic,  that’s 
what  it  is.” 

"Yes,  I’m  afraid  so.  One  bright 
spot,  though  —  when  the  Russians 
take  over  they  can  turn  it  into  a  fac¬ 
tory  with  little  or  no  trouble.” 

True. 

"There  have  been  a  few  faculty 
changes,  too,  during  your  absence. 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Rockwood  of 
Zoology?” 

"After  my  time,  I  think.” 

"He  has  left  us  under  rather  — 
ah  .  .  .  inauspicious  circumstances. 


I  don’t  believe  the  college  has  seen 
anything  like  it  since  the  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  shot  the  As¬ 
sistant  Chairman  of  the  Chemistry 
Department.  The  story  is  a  brief 
one  and  not  without  elements  of  in¬ 
terest.  If  you  were  to  see  your  way 
clear  to  buying  me  a  coke  at  the  ca¬ 
feteria,  now,  I  should  enjoy  telling 
it  to  you.  You  spoke?” 

"No,  no,  it’s  just  ...  I  only  .  .  .” 

"Ah,  good  then.  Come  along.” 

Once  leaning  on  a  table  in  the 
cafeteria,  the  Professor  began  to  tell 
his  story  between  sips  of  coke. 

"The  trouble  began  with  a  Miss 
Henrietta  Hastings,  who  took  Rock- 
wood’s  course  here  last  summer.  As 
you  have  no  doubt  observed  a  Zool¬ 
ogy  course  offers  endless  opportunity 
for  conversation  between  professor 
and  student,  especially  if  the  student 
is  a  personable  young  female,  and 
Rockwood  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this.  It  was  always,  ‘Let 
me  hold  that  fish  open  while  you 
probe  it,  Miss  Hastings,’  'May  I  hold 
your  scalpel  while  you  split  that 
stomach,  Miss  Hastings?’,  'Let  me 
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show  you  how  to  trace  that  blood  all 
through  the  bronchial  arteries,  Miss 
Hastings/  In  no  time  at  all  they 
were  dissecting  frogs  together  after 
hours  and  before  the  end  of  July, 
Rockwood  was  showing  her  his  blood 
circulation  charts  or  bringing  her  in 
to  the  refrigerator  to  see  his  jars  of 
pickled  embryonic  pigs.  His  idea, 
of  course,  was  to  speed  his  suit  by 
a  compatibility  of  interests/’ 

"That  sounds  sensible.” 

"It  was.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  Henrietta  was  already  spoken 
for,  and  by  a  student  here  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  a  certain  George  Callahan.  The 
rivals  never  met  during  the  summer, 
but  Callahan  was  occasionally  irked 
by  his  beloved’s  breathless  references 
to,  'That  wonderful  Mr.  Rockwood.’ 
Then,  in  September,  the  blow  struck. 
Callahan  had  picked  Biology  as  his 
science  requirement.  He  found  him¬ 
self  in  Mr.  Rockwood’s  class.” 

"Quite  a  spot  to  be  in.” 

"Indeed  yes.  But  things  were  just 
beginning.  In  October  that  society 
column  in  the  paper  —  'Steeple  to 
City,’  I  believe  they  call  it  —  men¬ 
tioned  that  Callahan  and  Miss  Hast¬ 
ings  had  attended  a  dance  together 
and  when  Rockwood  saw  it  he  de¬ 
clared  war  on  his  rival.  Being  the 
teacher  he  had  the  upper  hand,  of 
course,  but  the  battle  was  by  no  means 
one-sided  and  Callahan  got  in  a  great 
many  telling  blows.  For  instance, 
Rockwood’s  skeleton  was  stolen, 
and  .  . 

"His  what?” 


"A  skeleton  used  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  Ah  .  .  .  where  was 
I?  Oh,  of  course,  yes.  He  was 
persecuted  by  all  sorts  of  minor  an¬ 
noyances  —  someone  was  always 
sewing  the  sleeves  of  his  laboratory 
coat  together  or  putting  glue  in  his 
hat  or  sending  him  dead  fish  in  the 
mail,  and  once  they  cut  open  his 
special  dogfish,  placed  a  coiled  spring 
inside,  and  sewed  it  up  again.  It 
popped  out  in  his  face  during  what 
must  have  been  a  memorable  lecture 
for  all  concerned,  and  the  shock  was 
so  severe  that  he  had  to  be  put  to 
bed  for  several  days.  And  then  the 
stolen  skeleton  was  shipped  to  him 
in  a  steamer  trunk  and  whoever 
shipped  it  also  took  the  trouble  to 
inform  the  police  that  Rockwood  was 
wanted  for  the  murder  of  a  bank 
guard  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and 
that  his  former  confederates  were 
sending  the  body  to  him  via  Railway 
Express  for  disposal.  The  police 
were  waiting  when  the  trunk  arrived 
and  the  presence  of  a  skeleton  inside 
convinced  them  that  they  had  hold 
of  a  real  criminal  and  Rockwood 
spent  a  night  in  jail  before  he  finally 
convinced  them  of  his  innocence. 

"And  that’s  the  way  things  went. 
The  two  rivals  continued  to  pay  their 
attentions  to  Miss  Hastings,  of 
course,  and  to  generally  bedevil  each 
other,  and  she  continued  to  encour¬ 
age  both  of  them  indiscriminately. 
Did  I  neglect  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Miss  Hastings  was  a  student  at 
a  girl’s  college  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?” 
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"You  did." 

"Well,  she  was,  and  the  time  was 
approaching  when  her  school  would 
hold  its  annual  Winter  Formal.  She 
would  have  to  pick  an  escort  and 
she  would  choose  either  Rockwood 
or  Callahan.  Matters  were  coming 
to  a  head.  She  called  both  rivals  to 
her  home  one  night  and  told  them 
that  she  would  make  up  her  mind 
and  call  the  lucky  man  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  night. 

"Forgive  me  now  if  I  seem  to  di¬ 
gress.  At  this  time  Rockwood’ s  class 
was  working  on  the  dissection  of  a 
dogfish,  or  Squalus  Acanthias.  Each 
student  was  assigned  to  a  fish  and 
each  fish  had  a  metal  tag  attached 
to  it  for  purposes  of  identification.’’ 

"I  see.  Dog-tags,  eh?” 

"More  properly,  dog-fish  tags.  In 
the  middle  of  the  week  there  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  in  the  laboratory, 
one  of  these  numbered  fish  —  Dog¬ 
fish  11  it  was  —  had  disappeared 
without  a  trace.  Rockwood  himself 
swore  to  placing  the  fish  in  its  for¬ 
maldehyde  crock  on  Monday  — 
Tuesday  morning  it  was  gone.” 
"Odd.” 

"Exceedingly  so.  The  laboratory 
staff  searched  everywhere  but  to  no 
avail.  Dogfish  11  remained  among 
the  missing. 

"That  was  Tuesday  morning. 
Tuesday  evening,  as  you  remember, 
was  the  time  for  Miss  Hastings  to 
make  her  choice  by  telephone,  and 
Rockwood  was  home  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  by  six  o’clock.  The  call  would 
be  between  eight  and  ten,  she  had 


said,  but  he  was  taking  no  chances 
and  by  six-thirty  he  was  curled  up 
beside  the  phone  with  a  copy  of  the 
Genetics  journal,  ready  and  waiting. 

"It  was  not  until  a  few  minutes 
after  eight  that  the  phone  finally 
rang,  and  when  it  did  Rockwood  was 
on  top  of  it  in  a  moment.  Hastily 
he  picked  it  up,  fumbled,  dropped 
the  receiver  on  his  toe,  knocked  over 
a  small  table,  the  Metropolitan  Tele¬ 
phone  Directory,  and  a  pair  of  ele¬ 
phant  bookends  and  finally  answered 
to  hear  a  high-pitched  voice  piping 
from  the  other  end,  'Hullo,  hullo, 
Mr.  Rockwood?  This  is  Dogfish  11. 
I’m  in  a  phone  booth  in  a  Rexall 
store  downtown  and  I  can’t  find  my 
way  home.’ 

"Rockwood  was  in  no  mood  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  Assuming  his 
best  classroom  manner,  he  de¬ 
manded,  'Who  is  this?  I  demand  to 
know  who’s  calling.’ 

"At  this  abrupt  challenge  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  began  to  get  pan¬ 
icky.  'Oh  Lordy,  please,  Mr.  Rock¬ 
wood,  please  don’t  get  sore.  I  didn’t 
mean  to  run  away.  I’ll  be  a  good 
boy.  Please  come  and  take  me 
home  .  .  .’  With  a  snarl  Rockwood 
hung  up. 

"A  few  minutes  later  the  phone 
rang  again,  and  this  time  a  deep  bass 
voice  came  from  the  other  end  of 
the  line  —  'Hello,  is  this  J.  J.  Rock¬ 
wood?  This  is  the  Lost  Children 
Department  down  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters.  We  got  a  dogfish  down 
here,  says  he  belongs  to  you,  cute 
little  fella,  he’s  wearin’  the  Ser- 
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geant’s  hat  right  now.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  come  down  and  get  him!’  Rock- 
wood  gasped  wordlessly  into  the 
phone,  muttered  under  his  breath 
and  hung  up. 

"This  time  he  was  granted  peace 
for  some  minutes  which  he  spent 
listening  for  the  phone  like  a  man 
waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop. 
Finally  it  rang  and  he  hastened  to 
answer. 

"The  voice  he  heard  was  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  sacrosanct  voice,  one  oozing 
with  sympathy,  that  asked,  'Is  this 
Mr.  J.  J.  Rockwood?’,  in  hushed, 
yet  manly  tones.  If  it  were,  that 
voice  implied,  it  would  be  the  sad¬ 
dest  and  yet  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  had  ever  happened.  Rock- 
wood  hastened  to  admit  his  identity. 

"  'This  is  Captain  Barrett  of  the 
State  Police,’  the  voice  went  on.  'I’m 
afraid  I  have  some  bad  news  for. 
you,  Mr.  Rockwood.  We  must  all 
be  brave  .  .  .’ 

"  'Yes,  yes.’ 

"  'Two  of  our  men  were  just  pa¬ 
trolling  down  by  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir.  They  found  a  folded  piece 
of  string,  a  metal  tag  and  a  note  lying 
on  the  bank.  The  note  read,  "Tell 
Mr.  Rockwood.  It’s  better  that  it 
end  this  way.”  I’m  afraid  —  I’m 
afraid  it’s  all  up  with  your  dogfish, 
Mr.  Rockwood.’  The  crash  of  the 
receiver  was  followed  by  the  sound 
of  telephone  table  and  chair  smack¬ 
ing  against  a  wall  and  the  raspy 
sound  that  represented  the  Zoology 
Professor’s  Guide  being  ripped  in 
half. 


"After  that  the  phone  began  ring¬ 
ing  constantly.  Now  it  was  the  City 
Fish  Market  —  they  thought  they 
had  recognized  Dogfish  11  flirting 
with  a  mackerel  that  afternoon; 
again  it  was  the  City  Morgue  —  a 
dogfish  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
street  and  they  had  him  on  a  slab 
waiting  identification.  More  often 
it  was  the  high-pitched  voice  of  Dog¬ 
fish  11,  himself,  calling  from  widely 
separated  points:  barrooms,  pool 
halls,  gambling  dens,  each  time 
swearing  to  be  good  in  the  future 
and  not  to  run  away  and  begging 
Rockwood  to  come  and  take  him 
home.  There  were  also  several  calls 
from  kidnappers  who  were  holding 
Dogfish  11  for  ransom  and  who 
threatened  to  cut  off  a  fin  each  day 
and  send  it  to  Rockwood  unless  the 
ransom  was  paid  (the  ransom  was 
five  hundred  fins).  At  precisely  ten 
thirty-nine,  he  uprooted  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  wall  and  hurled  it 
through  a  glass  bookcase. 

"A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment 
and  he  opened  it  to  see  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  building,  a  rather 
prissy  individual  named  Olson,  who 
began  at  once,  'Mr.  Rockwood,  I’m 
here  to  represent  the  tenants.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  complained  about 
this  fish  of  yours  that  seems  to  be 
running  loose  around  the  building, 
getting  into  apartments  and  making 
a  general  nuisance  of  itself.  We 
won’t  have  it,  Mr.  Rockwood,  we 
won’t  have  it.  The  tenants  have  been 
getting  phone  calls  all  night  from 
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and  about  this  fish.  The  whole  thing 
seems  to  be  a  rather  warped  prank 
and  if  this  fish  does  any  damage  I’ll 
hold  you  responsible.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  there  were  to  be  no  pets 
and  Mrs.  Olson  is  greatly  agitated  at 
the  picture  of  a  fish  running  through 
the  halls.  It’s  just  not  done  at  the 
MacGregor  Towers.’  And  at  this 
something  snapped  in  Rockwood’s 
mind  and  he  turned  on  his  visitor. 

"  'That’s  just  too  bad  about  the 
MacGregor  Towers,’  he  roared.  'I’ll 
bring  as  many  fish  in  as  I  want.  No¬ 
body  could  tell  them  from  the  ten¬ 
ants  anyway.  And  that  includes  Mrs. 
Olson.  You  can  tell  them  for  me 
that  fish  would  be  a  godsend  com¬ 
pared  to  some  of  the  things  that  are 
done  at  MacGregor  Towers.’  And, 
pushing  Mr.  Olson  on  the  clavicle, 
he  slammed  and  barricaded  the  door. 

"Two  days  later  he  received  a  note 


from  Miss  Hastings  stating  that, 
since  he  hadn’t  considered  her  call 
worth  keeping  the  line  open  for,  she 
had  asked  someone  else  to  escort  her 
to  the  Prom.  Rockwood  resigned 
and  left  for  California.” 

"I  suppose  Callahan  took  her  to 
the  Prom.” 

"Oddly  enough,  he  did  not.  As  I 
said,  he  was  a  resourceful  youth.  His 
line  had  been  busy  all  night  and  she 
couldn’t  get  him  either.  She  went 
to  the  Prom  with  a  boy  from  Har¬ 
vard.” 

"And  what  came  of  it  all?  What 
happened  to  Callahan?” 

"He  is  doing  quite  well  in  Zoology 
now,  I  understand.” 

"And  Dogfish  11  ?” 

"Dogfish  11  was  never  found.” 

"And  Rockwood  .  .  .?” 

"Is  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at 
U.  C.  L.  A.” 


^ JJow  *3  drought  ^Jdead 


Ali  Bak-Ali  sold  silk  in  Algeria, 

Would  cheat  all  he  sold  to  and  had  no  inferia, 

Whoever  you  were,  be  you  slave  or  a  Kahn, 

Selling  second-hand  silk,  the  nefarious  mhan. 

"He’d  cheat  all  he  sold  to."  Now  that’s  not  a  lie! 

For  no  one  could  outsell  this  fellow  nor  vie 

With  the  villain  in  being  so  willing 

To  sell  his  eye  teeth,  if  for  more  than  a  shilling. 

The  victim  would  buy  at  an  unworthy  price. 

His  teeth  Ali  sold,  not  just  once  nor  just  twice, 

For  he’d  steal  them  from  those  he  had  last  sold  them  to  — 
Sold  them  ninety-nine  times  well  before  he  was  through. 
And  was  he  still  wearing  them  ?  Look  at  his  grin. 

The  main  point  that  sold  them  was  how  they  looked  in. 
Indeed,  Ali’s  grin  —  and  I  use  the  familiar  — 

Would  not  just  delight,  but  quite  possibly  thrilliar. 

Look  at  them  gleam  with  their  wonderful  sheen! 

Aided,  enhanced  by  the  blankness  between 
Like  two  precious  jewels  set  so  lightly  in  place, 

Exactly  like  pearls  in  a  velveteen  case. 

’Twas  said  by  some  friend,  whom  he’d  cheated  at  dice, 
That  if  Ali  Bak-Ali  could  get  the  right  price, 

He’d  sell  you  not  merely  the  shirt  from  his  back, 

But  his  back  along  with  it  and  not  feel  the  lack. 

Yet  at  last  came  the  day  that  Bak-Ali  had  dreaded, 

When  for  all  of  his  crimes  he  was  duly  beheaded, 

But  he  picked  up  his  head  saying,  "Please  may  I  hold  it?" 
Ran  out  on  the  street  and  to  yours  truly  sold  it. 

—  Ronald  Weyand 
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F  ATHER  O’HARA  eased  himself 
through  the  rectory  door  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  church.  He  rather 
enjoyed  hearing  confessions  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  very  rarely  that 
a  great  sinner  stumbled  breathlessly 
into  the  box  to  disturb  the  placid 
tranquillity  of  the  church  with  hur¬ 
ried  mumblings  about  sins  unmen¬ 
tionable.  No,  in  the  afternoon  the 
sinners  were  little  boys  and  girls, 
old  men  and  women,  and  the  sins 
that  came  from  their  lips  were  venial 
indeed. 

It  was  especially  pleasant  to  hear 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  There 
were  hardly  enough  penitents  to 
bother  about,  most  of  them  coming 
to  be  shrived,  like  lambs  to  the 
shearer,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
night.  Still,  it  was  his  custom  to 
hear  daily  lest  anyone  be  burdened 
an  extra  hour  with  a  stained  soul. 
Of  course,  they  could  always  come 
to  the  rectory  and  ask  for  a  priest 
to  hear  their  confessions,  but  Father 
O’Hara  knew  only  too  well  that  the 
ringing  of  the  doorbell  and  the 
solemn  face  of  Mrs.  Leary,  the  house¬ 
keeper,  was  enough  to  chill  God’s 
grace  in  anyone’s  heart.  Not  really, 
he  told  himself,  but  that  granite 
countenance  was  certainly  no  aid  to 


a  sinner  who  might  still  have  fears 
and  doubts. 

He  reached  the  church  and  a  little 
boy  about  eight  years  old  opened 
the  door  for  him.  He  beamed  down 
at  the  lad  and  patted  him  on  the 
head.  "How  are  things  with  you, 
Tommy?”  The  little  fellow  looked 
up  at  the  rotund  figure  before  him 
and  murmured,  "Fine,  thank  you. 
And  you,  Father?”  in  a  shy,  em¬ 
barrassed  manner.  The  old  priest 
gave  him  a  friendly  clout  on  the 
head  and  told  him  there  was  never 
anything  the  matter  with  him,  which 
indeed  there  wasn’t.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  grinned  and  Father  O’Hara  went 
down  into  the  lower  church  where 
he  would  hear  the  confessions. 

The  low  ceiling  and  the  dim  lights 
lent  an  air  of  sanctity  to  the  place 
that  he  always  enjoyed.  He  knelt 
before  the  altar  and  murmured 
prayers  that  God  would  dispose  his 
mind  for  the  hearing  of  confessions, 
and  he  asked  God’s  help  in  the  an¬ 
swering  of  any  difficult  problems  that 
might  arise.  Heaving  himself  to  his 
feet,  a  process  that  became  more  diffi¬ 
cult  with  the  passing  of  each  year, 
he  turned  toward  the  confessional 
musing  on  how  after  forty-two  years 
as  a  priest  he  still  found  problem 
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after  problem  that  taxed  him  se¬ 
verely.  He  thought  back  to  the  day 
he  graduated  from  the  seminary 
when  he  felt  as  though  he  had  the 
answer  to  everything,  thought  there 
was  no  incident  that  could  arise  that 
he  wouldn’t  handle  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Oh,  the  wonderful  feeling  of 
youth,  to  think  one  knows  so  much 
when  one  knows  so  little.  Then  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  church  open 
and  he  opened  his  little  door  and 
sat  down  in  the  confessional. 

In  a  few  moments  he  heard  the 
curtain  part  and  someone  enter  the 
box.  He  slid  back  the  little  slide 
and  bent  his  ear  to  the  screen.  A 
peculiar  aroma  floated  through. 

"Bless  me  Father  for  I  have  sin¬ 
ned,”  a  little  voice  started  the  ritual 
of  confessing.  He  knew  who  it  was 
all  right.  It  was  young  Tommy. 
Tommy  always  acted  a  little  stand¬ 
offish  when  he  felt  he  was  out  of  the 
state  of  grace.  He  smiled  a  little  to 
himself.  As  Tommy  continued  he 
allowed  himself  another  moment  to 
try  and  identify  that  peculiar,  sickly 
sweet  aroma.  Presently  a  pop  was 
heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  box. 
Aha,  so  that  was  it. 

"Young  man,”  he  gasped  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  almost  said  "Tommy.”  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  the  lad  to  know  he 
knew  who  he  was.  "Young  man, 
are  you  chewing  bubble  gum?” 
There  was  a  hurried  gurgling  sound 
from  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 

"Yes,  Father,”  squealed  the  voice. 

"Well,  spit  it  out.  Put  it  in  your 
handkerchief  or  behind  your  ear  or. 


something  until  you  get  out  of 
church.” 

"I  can’t,  Father,”  quavered  the 
voice. 

"You  can’t,  why  not,  pray  tell?” 

"I  swallowed  it.”  Oh  Lord,  what 
have  I  done!  The  old  priest  thought 
of  that  huge  gob  of  goo  descending 
into  the  little  fellow’s  stomach. 

"Do  you  feel  all  right?”  He  mur¬ 
mured  a  silent  prayer. 

"I’m  O.  K.,  I  mean,  all  right, 
Father.” 

"You  can  breathe  easily?” 

"Yes,  Father.”  Thank  God  it 
hadn’t  stuck  in  his  throat. 
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"Tell  me,  did  it  ever  happen  be¬ 
fore?" 

"Oh  yes,  and  I’ve  always  been  all 
right  later."  Well,  thank  God  for 
that,  too.  My  conscience  is  clear. 
He  made  a  mental  note  that  if  the 
occasion  should  ever  again  arise  he 
would  bring  the  matter  up  a  little 
more  subtly,  a  little  more  gently, 
rather  than  lose  a  young  parishioner 
through  strangulation. 

"Well,  never  chew  bubble  gum 
in  church  again.  It’s  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
respect."  As  if  Tommy  would  be 
disrespectful ! 

"Yes,  Father.  I  just  forgot." 
Good  boy,  I  knew  he  didn’t  do  it  in¬ 
tentionally. 

"Go  on  with  your  confession." 

"I  said  a  bad  word  twice  and  had 
a  fight  with  another  boy." 

"Ummm.  What  was  the  word?" 
What  could  a  little  lad  like  this  be 
saying  ? 

"Uh,  it  was '.  .  ." 

"Go  ahead.  Tell  me." 

"It  was  ’darn.’  My  mother  told 
me  not  to  say  it  but  it  slipped  out  a 
couple  of  times." 

Darn,  eh?  He  must  be  careful 
not  to  use  it  himself  when  the  little 
fellow  was  around.  He  thought  for 
a  moment  about  telling  the  boy  that 
it  was  not  profanity,  but  he  decided 
his  mother  might  come  down  and 
tear  his  head  off  if  he  did. 

"Now  always  be  a  good  boy  and 
do  what  you  mother  tells  you  and 
try  to  stay  out  of  fights  with  the  other 
fellows.  Remember  it  won’t  get  you 
anywhere.  You  must  learn  to  watch 


your  tongue  and  temper.  Now  for 
your  penance  say  three  Our  Fathers 
and  three  Hail  Marys  and  make  a 
good  Act  of  Contrition." 

When  he  had  absolved  the  little 
lad  and  the  church  was  empty  again 
he  said  a  couple  of  prayers  that  the 
youngster  would  always  stay  as  holy 
as  he  was  that  day.  "I  must  get  him 
down  to  join  the  Altar  boys,"  he 
thought.  "He’s  old  enough  and 
seems  smart  enough.” 

He  snapped  on  the  little  light  in 
the  confessional  and  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  praying  softly  to 
himself.  The  smell  of  the  bubble 
gum  had  disappeared  and  instead 
the  soothing  aroma  of  the  sputtering 
wax  candles  wafted  into  the  box.  He 
breathed  deeply  and  lapsed  into  a 
pious  mood  that  almost,  but  not 
quite,  bordered  on  a  doze.  Once 
more,  however,  the  opening  of  the 
church  door  snapped  him  from  his 
reverie.  He  heard  a  woman’s  heels 
click-clicking  down  the  aisle. 

It  certainly  sounds  like  Mrs. 
O’Leary,  he  thought  to  himself,  and 
he  resisted  the  temptation  to  speak 
out.  Instead,  he  reached  up  and 
snapped  out  the  tiny  light  and  made 
ready  to  hear  the  confession.  "See¬ 
ing  it’s  Wednesday,"  he  thought, 
"I’ll  really  take  my  time  with  this 
one  and  give  her  some  fine  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  necessary.  A  moment  or  two 
later  he  heard  her  slip  into  the  con¬ 
fessional.  Once  more  inclining  his 
ear  to  the  screen  and  pushing  back 
the  slide,  he  smiled  to  himself  as  the 
woman  began  her  confession.  What 
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greater  joy  could  there  be  than  a  soul 
returning  to  God? 

"Bless  me,  Father,  for  I  have  sin¬ 
ned  ..."  No,  he  couldn’t  quite 
identify  the  voice. 

When  she  had  finished  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  her  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  seeing  as  there 
v/as  no  particular  need  for  haste. 

"Tell  me,  are  you  single  or  mar¬ 
ried?" 

"Married,  Father."  The  words 
snapped  through  the  screen  like  the 
lash  of  a  black-snake  whip.  He  in¬ 
voluntarily  pulled  his  head  away. 

"Er,  have  you  any  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties?" 

The  next  sound  that  came  from 
the  woman  was  like  a  muted  wail 
from  Purgatory.  "Oh,  Father,  it’s 
my  husband." 

Ah,  a  poor  soul  burdened  with  an 
erring  mate.  He  promised  to  cheer 
her  and  perhaps  lighten  her  heart 
with  the  strength  of  God’s  grace. 

"And  in  what  do  your  difficulties 
consist?"  He  put  his  ear  to  the  screen 
again. 

"Oh  Father.  He’s  a  sinner.  And 
after  all  Eve  done  for  him.  Imagine, 
a  man  who  should  be  minding  his 
family  and  taking  care  of  his  little 
house  and  instead  he’s  out  galivant- 
ing  all  day  on  his  street  car.  It  was 
all  right  when  he  was  running  the 
route  from  Forest  Hills  to  Dedham 
Line,  but  now  he’s  on  the  Subway 
and  passing  through  Scollay  Square 
Lord  knows  how  many  times  a  day. 
Oh,  I’m  no  fool.  I  know  he  has  an 
eye  for  the  ladies.  I  know  he  loves 


to  see  those  hussies  getting  on  and 
off  his  car.  I’m  no  fool.  Why  just 
the  other  day  he  told  me  that  a  girl 
at  St.  Mary’s  Street  couldn’t  find  a 
dime  for  fare  and  he  let  her  ride  for 
nothing.  At  St.  Mary’s  Street,  too. 
Why  it  was  practically  blasphemy. 
I  can  see  her  giving  him  the  eye  and 
the  old  fool  cheating  the  city  of 
Boston  and  jeopardizing  his  immortal 
soul  by  ushering  the  floozie  to  a  fine 
seat  by  the  window.". 

She  talked  so  quickly  that  the  good 
Father  had  a  little  trouble  catching 
the  meaning  of  the  conversation.  He 
thought  to  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  particularly  wrong  in  what 
he  had  heard,  but  he  felt  he  must  in¬ 
quire  further.  A  little  puzzled  he 
said,  "Yes,  continue." 

"Well,"  she  said,  drawing  in  a 
deep  breath  for  a  fresh  barrage, 
"every  Thursday  night  he’s  out  of 
the  house  and  off  to  O’Tooles’ 
Gardens  with  the  boys.  And  while 
he’s  there  he  not  only  partakes  of 
hard  liquors,  oh,  he’s  a  terrible  man, 
but  he,  oh,  I  can’t  bear  to  tell  it." 

"You  must,"  urged  the  old  priest 
gently. 

The  voice  rose  almost  to  a  wail. 
"Father,  he  watches  the  lady  wrest¬ 
lers  on  the  television  with  his  own 
wife  sitting  home  in  the  house." 

Poor  Father  O’Hara  stuck  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  breviary  in  his  mouth  and 
bit  on  it  hard.  As  it  was,  a  sound 
or  two  that  hinted  of  chuckles  slipped 
out.  Yet,  he  must  find  out  more. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "please  go  on.” 
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“Well,  he  spends  fifty  cents  a 
week  playing  the  number  pool  and 
his  number  is  666.  That’ll  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  type  of  man  he  is. 
You  know  what  the  Good  Book  says 
about  that  number.” 

The  old  priest  wondered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  if  it  would  be  correct  if  he 
should  ask  if  the  husband  had  ever 
hit  the  number,  but  he  stifled  the 
thought.  Besides,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  a  sour  old  busybody  in 
the  box.  He  felt  sympathy  for  the 
husband.  It  would  be  better  to  get 
her  from  the  box  before  she  ruined 
his  afternoon  as  she  was  already  ruin¬ 
ing  the  pleasant  feeling  of  holy  tran¬ 
quillity  that  he  had  had  earlier. 

“Now,  daughter,”  he  made  ready 
to  finish  up. 

“Oh,  that’s  not  all.  You  should 
hear  the  language  he  uses  in  the 
morning  just  because  he  has  to  buy 
his  breakfast  down  the  street.  It’s 
not  as  though  I  was  neglecting  him. 
Why,  every  work  day  I  give  him  fifty 
cents  just  to  eat  with.” 

"Hmmm,  doesn’t  he  eat  at  home 
in  the  morning?”  The  old  priest 
knit  his  brows. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  sniffed.  “How  can 
I  stay  home  and  cook  breakfast  for 
him  when  his  immortal  soul  is  in 
danger  ?  Every  morning,  Father,  rain 
or  shine,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
I’m  off  to  seven  o’clock  Mass  to  pray 
for  his  soul.  But  does  he  appreciate 
it  ?  No,  he  rants  about  wanting 
breakfast  at  home  when  he  can  get 
just  as  good  up  the  street  for  the 


fifty  cents  I  give  him  and  still  have 
some  left  over  for  lunch.  It’s  not  as 
though  he  works  hard.  Any  fool 
can  steer  a  street  car  on  tracks  and 
he  enjoys  it,”  her  voice  descended 
into  a  hiss,  “what  with  the  sights  he 
sees.” 

Suppressing  a  groan,  Fr.  O’Hara 
saw  his  opportunity  and  grasped  it 
quickly. 

“Tell  me,  daughter,  have  you  any 
personal  sins?”  His  voice,  he  hoped, 
was  honeyed. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  as  if  the 
woman  had  expected  to  go  on  and 
on.  “Now  let  me  see.  Yes,  I  failed 
to  say  a  prayer  when  I  heard  the 
Lord’s  name  taken  in  vain  last  Mon¬ 
day,  and  I  had  an  uncharitable 
thought.”  She  presented  the  sins  to 
him  as  though  they  were  tasty  deli¬ 
cacies  on  a  silver  tray. 

“Well,  now,”  the  confessor  asked, 
“is  that  all?” 

“Oh  yes,  Father.”  There  was  just 
a  touch  of  horror  in  the  voice  that 
suggested  repellance  at  the  thought 
that  he  could  even  think  there  were 
more. 

“Well,  for  your  own  sins,”  said 
the  old  priest  sweetly,  “you  can  say 
a  rosary.”  He  smiled  to  himself  as 
he  heard  a  slightly  miffed  sound 
come  from  the  woman.  He  gathered 
himself  up  and  added  with  a  touch 
of  acidness,  “And  for  your  husband’s 
sins,  which  you  confessed  so  beauti¬ 
fully,  you  can  say  five  more.”  He 
listened  with  an  almost  sinful  joy  to 
the  fidgeting  and  heavy  breathing 
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that  came  from  the  box  as  the  woman 
struggled  to  hold  back  the  words 
he  knew  were  on  her  tongue.  All 
at  once  the  peace  that  he  had  feared 
had  disappeared  with  her  blast  at  her 


husband  returned.  Still  listening  to 
the  sputtering  and  fuming,  he  tilted 
his  ear  to  the  screen,  folded  his  hands 
on  his  stomach,  and  said,  "Now  say 
a  good  Act  of  Contrition.” 


j 


mpre56ion 


Oh,  wave  of  majestic  emerald  hue, 

I  thrill  as  you  rise  out  of  a  mass  of  sea 

And  climb  to  that  crest  of  glorious  beauty 

Then,  hesitate  before  you  take  the  stirring  plunge 

Onto  that  clear  white  sandy  beach 

And  slowly  your  remnants  depart,  leaving 

Only  an  impression  of  beauty  and  power  in  my  heart. 

But  your  short  life  was  not  in  vain,  for  you 

Will  be  remembered  long  after  the  sands  are  washed  away 

And  I  will  be  remembered  not,  in  the  darkness 

Of  an  ill-spent  life  of  futility  .  .  . 


—  Richard  J.  Calnan 


THE  BOARDED  STALLION 

By  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


o  LD  Scotty  Cultrus  tried  to  sup¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  loneliness  as  he 
watched  the  last  stage  of  the  day 
pull  out  of  the  depot  and  rock  wildly 
down  the  rough  dirt  road  to  Cardi¬ 
gan.  He  scarcely  acknowledged  the 
upraised  arm  of  the  driver  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand  with  his  short  bowed 
legs  wide  apart.  Gradually  his  eyes 
narrowed  and  became  two  crinkled 
slits  as  they  passed  from  the  coach's 
wake  of  dust,  along  the  dry  flatlands, 
and  upwards  to  where  the  gray  round 
hills  were  red-crowned  in  the  setting 
sun.  At  length  he  turned,  and  scuf¬ 
fling  his  huge  Spanish  spurs,  walked 
with  his  head  bowed  towards  the 
corral.  A  sudden  flurry  of  hooves 
and  a  snort  woke  him  partially  from 
his  preoccupation,  and  he  looked  up 
to  see  the  white-faced  stallion  rear 
frantically  at  the  far  end  of  the  en¬ 
closure. 

"Kind’er  excitable  critter,  ain’t 
he?”  he  drawled  amiably  at  a  big 
man  in  black  straddling  the  gate  post. 

The  man  cleared  his  throat  and 
flipped  a  rock  unconcernedly  from 
one  hand  to  the  other.  "Yeah,”  he 
chuckled. 

"Never  know’d  him  to  act  that 
way  before,  Mister.” 


"Yeah?” 

"Yup.” 

"Maybe  you  ain’t  had  him  around 
long  enough.” 

"Wouldn’t  go  s’  far  as  to  say  that.” 
Scotty’s  voice  trailed  off  as  he  noticed 
the  shotgun  propped  against  the 
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lower  rail.  "Fixin’  to  practice  on  a 
few  vultures,  Mister?” 

The  man  in  black  smirked.  His 
arm  swept  out  in  a  wide  arc,  and  the 
stallion  reared  again  as  the  stone 
struck  solidly  and  ricochetted  off  the 
the  fence. 

A  slow  rage  mounted  in  Scotty. 
He  started  to  speak  and  then  checked 
himself  momentarily,  while  the  other 
man  climbed  down  from  his  posi¬ 
tion.  "Ought’n  to  do  that,  Mister. 
That’s  a  real  hoss,  that  is.  Bad  treat¬ 
ment  won’t  .  .  .” 

"Look,  old  timer,”  the  man  inter¬ 
rupted  him  unpleasantly.  "I  ain’t 
one  to  beat  around  cactus  none,  so 
you  just  answer  me  a  couple  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  we’ll  all  get  along  fine  .  .  . 
without  your  advice.  Who  owns  that 
horse?” 

"Don’t  reckon  it’s  any  of  yer  busi¬ 
ness,  Mister.  He  ain’t  fer  sale.” 
Scotty  answered  him  quietly. 

There  was  an  ugly  twitching  about 
the  corners  of  the  other  man’s  eyes. 
He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  placed 
both  hands  on  his  hips.  "I  asked  you 
a  question,  old  timer.” 

"An’  I  told  ye.” 

The  man  in  black  deliberated.  The 
twitching  disappeared  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come.  "Sorry,”  he  murmured 
with  studied  docility.  "Didn’t  mean 
to  get  you  riled  none.” 

"That  so?”  Scotty  eyed  him  skepti¬ 
cally. 

"My  name’s  Jeff  McCrea.”  The 
man  leaned  sideways  on  the  post 
without  extending  his  hand  and 
waited  for  a  response. 


"Any  relation  to  Clint  McCrea 
who  used  to  run  the  saloon  in  town  ?” 
Scotty  inquired,  instantly  sorry,  since 
he  had  no  desire  to  talk,  and  if  curi¬ 
osity  hadn’t  got  the  better  of  him,  he 
might  have  walked  away. 

"Then  you  know  he’s  been  killed,” 
the  other  man  snapped  quickly. 

"Heard  folks  tell  of  it.” 

"Listen,”  the  other  man  bargained. 
"I  ain’t  got  time  to  waste,  and  from 
the  looks  of  you,  you  ain’t  either,  so 
let’s  face  cards.  Maybe  we  might 
get  some  place.” 

Scotty  frowned. 

"That  horse  belongs  to  the  bush- 
wacker  who  murdered  my  brother.” 

"Didn’t  hear  he  was  murdered, 
McCrea.  Folks  told  me  it  was  all 
fair  an’  square.” 

"I  ain’t  interested  in  what  folks 
got  to  say.  I  say  he  was  murdered, 
and  I’m  aimin’  to  get  even  no  matter 
if  I  have  to  wait  here  till  Judgment 

Day.” 

"What  you  do  ain’t  my  concern, 
McCrea.”  Scotty  mused  evenly. 
"But  I  don’t  expect  you’ll  have  to 
wait  so  long.  I  seen  that  buckskin 
of  mine  a  little  while  back  .  .  .” 

McCrea  straightened  up  tensely. 
"The  remount  you  loaned  Hanley 
when  the  posse  was  chasin’  him?” 

Same. 

"Where?”  McCrea  reached  for 
the  shotgun  and  glanced  hurriedly 
about.  "Where?” 

"Up  in  the  hills.” 

The  tenseness  left  McCrea  and  he 
replaced  the  shotgun  against  the  rail. 
"Must  be  waitin’  for  sundown  .  .  .” 
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A  sarcastic  smile  wrinkled  Scotty’s 
face.  "That  makes  you  right  lucky, 
huh,  McCrea?  .  .  .  else  you  couldn’t 
use  that  shotgun  without  him  seein’ 
you  first.’’ 

An  ugly  scowl  twisted  McCrea’ s 
mouth  downward  as  he  surveyed  the 
old  man.  Scotty’s  smile  broadened, 
almost  broke  into  a  laugh,  but  cau¬ 
tion  held  him,  and  he  strode  away 
indifferently  in  the  direction  of  the 
shack.  He  had  a  weird  sensation  of 
being  stared  at  until  he  reached  the 
porch,  where  he  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  wicker  chairs  and  reached  into  his 
pocket  for  a  plug. 

McCrea  remained  by  the  corral 
scanning  the  hills.  In  the  long  desert 
twilight,  with  the  sun  behind  them, 
they  looked  strange,  and  strange 
shapes  and  forms  showed  themselves 
and  were  lost  in  the  enveloping  dark¬ 
ness.  Twice  he  started  at  unexpected 
shadows  that  seemed  to  be  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  seemed  to  move. 
He  began  to  pace,  stopping  uncer¬ 
tainly  with  every  other  step  to  listen, 
to  peer  into  the  night,  to  feel  the 
unfamiliar  desert  shroud  close  in 
around  him. 

Time  passed.  The  minutes  dragged 
into  an  hour,  two  hours,  three.  The 
strain  wore  on  him.  He  looked  at 
the  shack,  at  the  faint  glow  of 
Scotty’s  pipe,  and  the  calm  smoke 
that  curled  above  it.  He  shuddered 
with  the  chill  air,  and  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily  found  himself  glance  one 
last  time  at  the  hills,  and  then  make 
his  way  to  where  the  old-  man  sat 


stretched  out  and  comfortable  ob¬ 
serving  his  approach. 

"Get  sick  of  waitin’,  McCrea?" 
Scotty  asked  him  blandly. 

McCrea  evaded  the  old  man’s  eyes. 
"Just  takin’  a  break.’’ 

Scotty  didn’t  reply,  and  they  be¬ 
came  silent.  Only  the  soft  rumbles 
of  the  stable  reached  them.  Finally, 
McCrea,  who  had  sprawled  out  on 
the  floor  boards,  squinted  up  dubi¬ 
ously  at  the  old  man. 

"You  sure  you  weren’t  kiddin’  me 
about  seein’  your  buckskin  awhile 
ago  ? 

"Could’ve  been." 

"Yeah.”  McCrea  grunted  men¬ 
acingly. 

Apparently  unperturbed,  Scotty 
continued  to  puff  on  his  pipe.  There 
was  another  period  of  silence  before 
McCrea  ventured  to  Speak  again,  and 
this  time  his  tone  had  lost  its  domi¬ 
neering  quality. 

"What  kind  of  an  hombre’s  that 
Hanley?" 

"Hanley?” 

"The  man  who  shot  Clint." 

Scotty  paused  a  moment  reflec¬ 
tively.  "Ordinary  .  .  .  ’bout  average 
size  .  .  .  kind  ’a  diff’runt  though  .  .  . 
not  like  a  regular  cow  poke."  He 
drew  on  his  pipe.  ".  .  .  had  sol’jer’s 
pants  on  .  .  .  two  forty-fours  .  .  . 
slung  real  low  like  a  gun  fighter  .  .  . 
an’  a  rifle.’’ 

"Sort  of  a  funny  bird,  huh?” 

"Wouldn’t  say  that,  McCrea. 
Warn’t  nothin’  funny  ’bout  him. 
Likeable  though  .  .  .  didn’t  talk 
much,  neither  .  .  .  jus’  said  he  needed 
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a  hoss  quick,  give  me  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  to  take  care  of  the  stallion  an’ 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  I  did,  too  .  .  . 
when  I  found  out  it  wuz  fer  shoo  tin’ 
Clint  the  sheriff  wuz  after  him.  .  .  . 
Guess  that  fool  pardner  of  mine 
must’ve  got  gabby  in  town.” 

“Wonder  what’s  keepin’  him?” 
McCrea  asked  anxiously,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  insult. 

“My  pardner?” 

“No,  Hanley.” 

"Maybe  I  wuz  kiddin’.” 

"And  if  you  weren’t,  what  then? 
What’s  holdin’  him  up?” 

“Could  be  he  seen  you  standin’ 
out  in  the  open  with  that  shotgun 
.  .  .  might’er  figured  you  wuz  the 
law.” 

McCrea  relaxed  perceptibly  and 
tilted  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

“Course  I  wouldn’t  bank  on  it- 
much.  He  ain’t  likely  to  give  up  that 
fine  hoss  of  his  very  easy  .  .  .  ’spe¬ 
cially  when  he’s  only  got  one  man  to 
tangle  with.  Folks  said  he  shot  it 
out  with  a  whole  flock  of  jaspers  in 
Clint’s  place  ...” 

The  implication  irritated  McCrea. 
He  scowled. 

“He’s  probably  jus’  sittin’  out  there 
some  place  waitin’  fer  ya’  to  get  tired, 
er  .  .  .  maybe  fall  plumb  to  sleep.” 

McCrea  squirmed  to  his  feet. 
“You  think  you’re  pretty  cute,  don’t 
ya’?”  he  barged.  “You  old  relic  .  .  . 
Soon’s  I  get  Hanley,  I’m  takin’  care 
of  you.  I’m  goin’  to  give  you  every 
ounce  of  beatin’  that  scrawny  hide  of 
yours  can  take.” 


Scotty  snickered.  "You’d  be  a  lot 
smarter  tryin’  to  kill  me  an’  get  it 
over  with  .  .  .  less  you  wants  to  do 
plenty  of  worryin’  afterwards.  ’Sides, 
you  ain’t  got  Hanley  yet.” 

“Well,  just  you  wait’ll  he  shows 
up,”  McCrea  snarled  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  he  stepped  off  the  porch. 
“That’s  all.  Just  wait.” 

“Whistle  louder,  sonny.”  Scotty 
shouted  in  derision  after  McCrea’s 
retreating  figure.  “Whistle  louder 
.  .  .  an’  ya’  better  do  it  from  under 
the  trough.  You  can  lay  real  sneaky 
fer  him  there  .  .  .  if’n  yer  ain’t  scared 
of  the  stallion,  too.” 

The  sound  of  McCrea’s  footsteps 
died  away.  The  silence  returned. 
Scotty  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  went  inside  feeling  a  faint 
intimation  of  weariness  creep  over 
him.  His  head  ached  as  he  picked 
up  the  schedule  for  the  following  day 
and  sat  down  on  his  bunk  near  the 
dimmed  lamp  to  think.  He  would 
need  a  fast  team  for  the  mail  stage 
in  the  morning,  and  the  evening 
stage,  too  .  .  .  The  four  chestnuts 
that  came  in  the  day  before  looked 
good.  His  mind  wandered.  He 
wondered  how  McCrea  would  act 
when  Hanley  didn’t  show  up.  Still, 
a  chance  to  worry  a  tin  horn  big  shot 
like  Jeff  McCrea  didn’t  come  very 
often,  and  he  didn’t  regret  lying. 
He  tried  once  more  to  concentrate, 
but  fell  back  exhausted  on  the  bunk. 
"That  skunk,  McCrea,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  half  aloud,  “thro win’  stones 
at  good  animals.  No  good  skunk 
.  .  .  double  dealin’,  gamblin’  skunk. 
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What  else  could  a  man  expect  from 
his  kind?  Skunk  ...”  His  eyelids 
became  heavier,  his  breathing  deeper. 
The  schedule  slipped  from  his  hand. 

Daybreak  came  quickly  for  Scotty, 
and  with  the  first  rays  of  sunlight 
probing  through  the  dirty  window 
panes,  he  roused  himself,  rubbed  the 
sleep  from  his  eyes,  and  scratched 
his  shaggy  head.  When  he  stepped 
out  on  the  porch  he  could  see  Mc- 
Crea  nowhere.  He  decided  not  to 
call  out,  and  made  his  way  groggily 
to  the  corral  where  the  stallion 


pranced  eagerly  at  his  coming.  The 
old  man  smiled,  and  then  something 
caught  his  eye.  He  stopped  in¬ 
stantly.  Shocked  and  sickened  at 
the  sight  he  moved  closer.  McCrea 
lay  beside  the  trough,  his  clothing 
covered  with  clotted  blood.  A  sav¬ 
age  bellow  rumbled  in  the  stallion’s 
throat,  and,  silhouetted  by  the  rising 
sun,  he  thrashed  the  air  with  red- 
stained  forelegs.  Scotty  turned  away 
in  revulsion  and  watched  the  first 
stage  of  the  day  charge  sweating 
through  the  depot  gate. 


eninff 


At  birth 

The  window  faces  East, 

And  I  behold  the  roaring  sun 
As  it  licks  up 

To  fire  across  my  window  sill. 

I  cannot  look  at  it  but  flow 
From  my  half-slumbering  eyes 
Delicious  tears 

Of  joy  —  not  of  fear  or  sorrow  — 

Of  daring  and  hope  and  promise  bold. 
And  now,  I  want  the  sun 
And  everything  it  shines  upon. 


John  Hughes 


The  town  of  Gubbio  once  was  gay\ 
A  traveler  who’d  pass  that  way 
Might  see  it  gleeful  every  day, 

Put  down  his  pack  and  plan  to  stay. 
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With  every  man  his  neighbor’s  friend, 

All  pledging  friendship  to  the  end, 

The  tempers  of  a  people  tend 
In  happiness  and  bliss  to  blend. 

But  such  a  state  of  things,  we  know, 

Cannot  abide;  but  needs  must  go, 

As  soon  as  someone  made  it  so 
He  might  get  rich  on  Gubbio. 

Enter  villain. 

And  such  a  man  was  Nevermissed, 

Who  gave  his  black  mustache  a  twist 
And  sold  his  shoes  with  flicking  wrist; 

Enclosed  each  coin  with  greedy  fist 
This  Nevermissed  a  cobbler  was, 

Who  never  risked  a  restive  pause 
In  selling  quite  within  the  laws 
His  shoes  complete  with  clever  flaws. 

When  some  new  cobbler  would  compete 
In  making  clothing  for  the  feet. 

This  villain  showed  it  more  discreet 
For  him  to  beat  a  quick  retreat. 

He  threatened  him! 

The  fellow’s  only  sentiment, 

Contempt  for  virtues  excellent 
Toward  monopoly  was  bent, 

And  overcame  each  detriment. 

The  townsmen  couldn’t  place  a  ban  .. 

Upon  his  shop  to  stop  the  man. 

While  he  went  on  as  he  began, . 

The  town  with  grieving  overran. 

Now  around  this  sad  Italian  town 
A  group  of  rugged  mountains  frown. 

And  from  their  heights  oft  tumble  down 
The  howl  of  wolves  — -  a  haunting  sound! 

A  beastly  sound! 

There  was  one  wolf,  of  whom  we’ve  heard, 

Since  Francis  tamed  him  with  a  word. 

Has  to  his  former  self  preferred 
The  manner  of  an  ailing  bird. 

This  wolf  had  fangs  ten  inches  long. 

His  taste  for  food  was  deadly  wrong, 
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His  howl  as  loud  as  the  chapel  gong, 

Which,  when  he  came  would  warn  the  throng. 
The  beast  had  fed  upon  the  flocks. 

And  even,  with  his  muttered  mocks, 

Had  caught  the  townsmen  by  their  frocks; 
Digested  all  except  their  locks. 

"Locks’'  here  means  hair. 
But  Blessed  Francis  deigned  to  wait 
One  day  outside  the  postern  gate. 

Within  the  town  bemoaned  his  fate, 

A  wolfish  appetite  to  sate. 

The  tawny  paws  dug  at  the  ground. 

The  wolf  proceeded  with  a  bound 
Hailing  Francis  with  a  sound 
That  echoed  for  a  league  around. 

Francis  raised  his  hand  aloft, 

Addressed  the  wolf  in  accent  soft. 

While  many  reverent  caps  were  doffed 
The  snarl  expired  as  he  coughed. 

A  nervous  cough. 

The  words  of  Francis  were  quite  plain. 

In  a  conciliating  vein 
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He  begged  the  wolf  to  be  humane 
Thereby  his  “daily  bread”  to  gain. 

Brother  wolf  (he  was  so  addressed) 

To  Blessed  Francis  his  sins  confessed. 

Sobbing  aloud  from  a  furry  breast 
His  reign  of  terror  came  to  rest. 

He  flung  himself  upon  his  knees 
And  spoke  as  nicely  as  you  please. 

He  said  his  hunger  he’d  appease 
On  hand-outs  from  the  diocese. 

A  Mendicant! 

The  people,  all  released  from  fear, 

Regailed  him  with  a  hearty  cheer. 

Women  called  him  "Wolfy  dear”; 

Men  offered  him  a  glass  of  beer. 

From  there  on  in  the  wolf  was  good, 
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Behaved  himself  as  best  he  could, 

Polished  shoes,  and  fetched  the  wood, 

Did  everything  a  good  wolf  should. 

Lately  the  wolf,  a  trifle  shy, 

Rolled  a  speculating  eye 
At  Nevermissed  in  padding  by; 

The  master  heaved  an  angry  sigh. 

He  hated  wolves. 
He  hurled  at  him  a  tattered  shoe 
With  the  stitching  all  askew, 

And  then  another  worse  he  threw. 

The  wolf  withdrew  a  pace  or  two. 

He  affected  a  smile  half-bland 
To  show  he  did  not  understand. 

But  downward  struck  the  cobbler’s  hand 
With  blows  the  humble  snout  it  fanned. 

"Dear  sir,”  the  wolf  said  with  a  bow, 

"You  misjudge  why  I  come  just  now 
Perhaps  no  one  has  told  you  how 
I  have  reformed.  But  why  the  row?" 

No  need  of  it. 

"Now  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
As  yet  today  I  have  not  dined 
Present  some  scrap  of  food  and  find 
I  am  your  friend,  if  you  don’t  mind." 

The  cobbler  gave  the  wolf  a  clout. 

Called  the  burly  beast  a  lout, 

Turned  him  round  and  kicked  him  out 
The  serried  jaws  set  in  a  pout. 

Up  leaps  the  wolf  with  sudden  dash. 

The  ten-inch  fangs  and  cobbler  clash. 

With  a  slightly  muffled  crash 
Downward  falls  the  black  mustache! 

Exit  villain. 

Later,  decked  in  blood  and  hair, 

The  wolf  lopes  to  the  village  square, 

Relates  his  lapse  of  virtue  there, 

And  humbly  turns  toward  his  lair. 

In  lieu  of  scolding  he  expected 
He  found  himself  much  more  respected 
Than  if  temptation  he’d  rejected 
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And  left  the  cobbler’s  shop,  dejected. 

But  Blessed  Francis  chances  by; 

He  hears  the  loud  rejoicing  cry, 

Learns  how  the  cobbler  came  to  die, 

And  turns  to  ask  the  wolf  ''just  why?” 

What’s  his  excuse? 
The  wolf,  after  an  interlude, 

Explained  he  merely  asked  for  food, 

Was  met  with  hostile  attitude 
And  chewed  him  up  for  being  rude. 

The  townsmen  were  not  at  all  astonished 
As  the  Saint  the  wolf  admonished. 

Who  in  turn  his  record  tarnished 
Vowed  in  the  future  would  be  varnished. 

After  this  the  heavy  lid 
Of  silence  off  the  people  slid. 

They  cried,  "You  shouldn’t  have  done  it,  kid, 

But  we’re  awfully  glad  you  did.” 

And  so  are  we! 


Ronald  Weyand 
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'The  snowdrift  heaps  against  the  hut 

And  night  is  pierced  with  stars,”  (Coventry  Patmore) 

Says  the  bard  who  never  saw 
The  plows  submerge  our  cars. 

"And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snowbirds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by,”  (James  R.  Lowell) 

No  snowball  hit  this  author 
In  his  good  right  eye. 

"Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven, 

And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden’s  end.”  (Ralph  W.  Emerson) 
Apparently  he  never  saw  the  stuff 
That  makes  my  tired  back  bend. 

—  V.  V. 


By  WI  L  L  I  A  M  H.  C  O  S  S,  Jr. 


L  AST  week,  I  sat  moodily  con¬ 
templating  such  modern  music  inno¬ 
vations  as  flatted  fifths,  and  ponder¬ 
ing  the  truth  in  the  rumor  that  dead 
rats  cause  the  bitter  flavor  in  beer. 
This  state  of  mental  innocuousness 
was  caused  primarily  by  the  sheer 
boredom  of  having  to  listen  to  this 
month’s  record  releases  to  provide  a 
record  review  for  the  Stylus.  Only 
two  things  interested  me,  and  they 
were  all  made  previously  to  this  year, 
but,  luckily,  they  are  good  enough 
on  which  to  spend  some  time. 

In  the  1944-1945  period,  Woody 
Herman  was  the  leader  of  what  many 
called  the  greatest  band  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Just  what  century  they  refer 
to  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
orchestra  did  play  excitingly  new 
music  in  an  extremely  proficient  man¬ 
ner.  Even  though  Woody  has  re¬ 
cently  reorganized  a  band,  enough 
fans  are  interested  in  his  old  records 
that  Columbia  has  reissued  many  of 
them. 

Among  these  is  “Sequence  in 
Jazz,”  which  was  composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Ralph  Burns,  who  wrote 
much  of  Herman’s  old  book.  This 
album  is  divided  into  two  parts:  two 


record  sides  are  devoted  to  “Lady 
McGowan’s  Dream,*’  and  four  to 
“Summer  Sequence.’’  The  introduc¬ 
tion  to  both  parts  of  “Lady  McGow¬ 
an’s  Dream’’  has  a  background  — 
the  pseudo-drumroll  —  similar  to 
that  used  by  Wagner  to  show  the 
evil  mysticism  of  the  Three  Fates. 
The  composition  features  Herman 
and  Flip  Phillips.  Woody’s  alto  sax, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  Johnny 
Hodges’  style  and  tone,  is  very  good, 
and  Phillips  proves  that  he  can  play 
tenor  sax  well,  or,  at  least,  could 
before  joining  the  Norman  Granz 
group. 

“Summer  Sequence’’  is  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  orchestra  and  two  pianos, 
although  Burns,  the  composer,  plays 
the  only  piano  in  this  recording.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  described 
as  “slow  and  peaceful,’’  “fast  and 
happy,’’  and  “just  happy.’’  I  men¬ 
tion  the  division  because  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  that,  for  once,  a  modem 
composer  has  not  concerned  himself 
with  the  neurotic  and  chaotic.  After 
a  brief  analysis,  I  found  that  even 
the  “Dream’’  is  without  Freudian 
implications. 
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The  composition  cannot  be  hailed 
as  great,  but  Burns  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  a  movement  which  has 
sought  to  introduce  new  harmonies 
and  color,  and  even  new  rhythm, 
which  will  give  more  complex  con¬ 
structions  to  the  music  itself,  while 
retaining,  to  some  degree,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  inspiration  and  movement 
which  is  jazz.  Ellington,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  most  felt  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  Kenton,  Raeburn,  and  many 
others,  share  in  this  development 
from  the  former  crudeness. 

The  second  album  that  interested 
me  was  Igor  Stravinsky’s  "Scenes  de 
Ballet,”  in  which  he  conducts  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York.  It  was  written  in  1944, 
and,  in  the  composer’s  words,  is  "pat¬ 
terned  after  the  forms  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  dance,  free  of  any  given,  or  lit¬ 
erary,  or  dramatic  argument.”  The 
various  sections  follow  each  other  as 
in  a  sonata  or  in  a  symphony  in  con¬ 
trasts  or  similarities. 

The  "Scenes”  are  a  work  of  his 
Neo-classic  period,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  earlier,  or  "Rus¬ 
sian”  period,  during  which  he  wrote 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.”  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  defies  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  clearly  shows  a  more  re¬ 
strained  Stravinsky  than  one  finds  in 
his  earlier  works,  but,  unless  one 
wants  to  read  meanings  into  what  is 
plainly  meant  to  be  abstraction,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  progromatic  in  its 
review.  I  am  interested  mainly  in  the 
influence  that  it  exerts,  of  which  I 
will  speak  later. 


This  composition  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Billy  Rose.  Perhaps 
Igor,  with  a  Frenchman’s  realistic 
sense  of  humor,  decided  to  out- 
huckster  the  huckster.  Regardless 
of  the  reason,  he  has  introduced,  and 
repeatedly  used,  the  melody  of  "Red 
Sails  in  the  Sunset”  (a  popular  song 
of  the  late  thirty’s)  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  is  titled  "Corps  de  Ballet 
Dancers”;  and  the  brass  play  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  of  "Going  Home” 
in  the  last  part,  which  is,  strangely 
enough,  titled  "The  Beginning.” 

His  earliest  compositions  have  in¬ 
fluenced  many  present-day  composers 
of  "serious”  music.  Men  such  as 
Copeland,  Levant,  Previn,  etc.,  have, 
to  some  degree,  adopted  the  Stra¬ 
vinsky  harmonies,  dissonances,  or 
form.  His  latest  works  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  many  modern  jazz  composers 
and  arrangers.  Stan  Kenton,  Pete 
Rugolo,  Bob  Graettinger,  and  many 
others  borrow  his  style  for  their  own 
needs.  The  dynamic  "Artistry  in 
Percussion,”  is  one  example  of  the 
Stravinsky  influence  on  the  Kenton- 
Rugolo  team.  It  can  also  be  seen  in 
Graettinger’s  "Thermopolae.” 

Of  course,  there  are  other  influ¬ 
ences  affecting  the  modern  music 
composers.  Since  the  influence  is, 
in  many  cases,  two-directional,  one  is 
often  faced  with  a  situation  quite 
akin  to  "what  came  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg?”  That  is,  the  jazz  com¬ 
posers  have  influenced  many  "seri¬ 
ous”  composers,  as  has  the  jazz  idiom 
itself,  while  the  latter  have  con¬ 
tributed  much,  in  turn,  to  the  former. 
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I  am  inclined  to  divide  the  credit 
almost  equally,  although  Igor  Stra¬ 
vinsky  still  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  outstanding  influences 
of  the  school. 

He  was  trained  by  Rimski-Korsa¬ 
kov,  which  accounts  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  harmony  of  which  at  least  a 
vestige  remained  in  most  of  his  early 
works.  Even  "Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps”  exhibits  this.  His  earliest 
important  work  was  "The  Fire  Bird,” 
which  showed  him  to  be  a  composer 
of  some  classical  background,  and 
gave  some  inclination  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  in  his  work  which  was  to 
come.  "The  Fire  Bird”  differs  from 
his  next  two  works,  in  that  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  untutored  ear,  for 
its  melodies  are  more  sustained  and 
free  of  many  startling  dissonances. 
This  ballet  is  a  thing  of  fantasy,  full 
of  color  and  interest. 

"The  Suite  from  Petrouchka”  is 
all  that  is  left  of  the  ballet  "Petrouch¬ 
ka,”  which  appeared  one  year  after 
"The  Fire  Bird.”  It  is  generally 
thought  that  although  Stravinsky  is 
ever  progressing,  he  has  never  sur¬ 
passed  the  music  of  this  ballet.  Here, 
again,  one  can  see  Korsakov’s  tute¬ 
lage  evidenced  in  the  orchestration, 
which  has  always  been  all-important 
in  a  Stravinsky  composition.  He  is 
often  accused  of  striving  for  unusual 
effects,  but  critics  feel  that  he  only 
uses  his  unorthodox  means  to  get 
the  precise  shade  of  expression  and 
color  that  is  desired,  regardless  of 
the  means.  Thus,  in  "Petrouchka” 
and  other  compositions,  one  finds  not 


only  contrasting  musical  themes  or 
ideas,  but  many  ideas  simultaneously 
offered  in  contrasting  musical  colors. 
This  construction,  paradoxically, 
often  leads  to  simplification,  because 
the  ideas  are  more  discernible  in  the 
violent  contrasts. 

"Le  Sacre  du  Prin temps,”  which 
followed  "Petrouchka”  by  two  years, 
is,  like  it,  purposely  formless.  This 
piece,  which  caused  so  much  furore 
when  first  presented,  is  still  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  wide  debate.  It  is,  perhaps, 
Stravinsky’s  most  original  and  sig¬ 
nificant  composition,  for,  until  then, 
no  composition  had  departed  so  radi¬ 
cally  from  orthodoxy  of  melody  and 
structure.  Actually,  it  is  a  logical 
conclusion  to  his  earlier  works,  for, 
even  in  "The  Fire  Bird,”  it  could 
be  seen  that  his  ideas  would  have 
to  be  expressed  in  an  unconventional 
manner.  "Petrouchka”  stated,  even 
more,  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
heading.  Each  was  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  previous,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  three  one  can  see  that 
his  subsequent  break  from  all  ortho¬ 
dox  ties  was  neither  through  insuffi¬ 
cient  knowledge,  nor  vulgar  show¬ 
manship. 

Mr.  Elmer  Olsen,  who  wrote  the 
brochure  in  the  Stokowski  version  of 
the  composition,  comments  that, 
"Stravinsky’s  music  is  invested  with  a 
feeling  for  some  definite  tonality,  as 
firmly  as  with  Bach  .  .  .  progressing 
a  step  farther  than  Bach  ...  his 
dissonances  being  but  a  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  ideas  .  .  .  based  on 
a  sound  musical  logic.” 
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This  piece  is  "absolute  music, 
without  any  definite  story  or  pro¬ 
gram,  and  when  presented  as  a  bal¬ 
let,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  chor¬ 
eographic  representation  as  purely 
abstract  as  possible,"  according  to 
the  composer.  This  statement  is 
reminiscent  of  his  notes  on  "Scenes 
de  Ballet,"  and,  perhaps,  indicative 
of  the  abstractive  mood  of  several  of 
his  latest  compositions. 

For  these  three  early  compositions, 
adjudged  his  greatest,  had  exhausted 
the  particular  line  he  was  follow¬ 
ing.  He  has  deserted  them  to  turn 
to  other  methods,  each  representing 


another  departure.  However,  all 
have  shown  his  newly  adopted  atti¬ 
tude  of  reserve  and,  at  times,  ascetic 
simplicity. 

Perhaps,  significantly,  none  of  his 
later  compositions  have  had  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  first  three.  But  his  ad¬ 
mirers  are  not  gone,  for,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  modern  arrangers 
spend  long  hours  pondering  over  his 
scores.  Regardless  of  any  future 
composing  he  may  do,  Igor  Stravin¬ 
sky’s  position  among  the  greatest  of 
the  twentieth  century  composers  will 
be  assured. 


+  + 


oCodt:  One  *3ndpiration 


Counting  the  stars  in  the  heavens  above, 
Smoking  a  cigarette,  reading  the  news, 

Trying  to  give  inspiration  a  shove, 

Watching  and  wondering,  "where  is  that  muse?" 


Walking  the  streets  in  the  dark  of  the  night, 

Tossing  in  bed  though  the  morning  is  sunny, 
Trying  to  think  about  something  to  write, 

Anything,  everything,  just  so  it’s  funny. 

Beating  my  head  on  the  side  of  a  wall, 

Somewhere  within  inspiration  is  lurking, 

This  is  a  state  into  which  writers  fall, 

Why  do  they  write?  Well  it’s  better  than  working. 

—  Joseph  MacLellan 


DREAM  GIRL 


By  WILFRED  H.  MADSEN 


T 


OM  ADDISON  was  having  a 
struggle.  In  his  arms  was  a  beautiful 
blonde  and  he  was  trying  desperately 
to  kiss  her.  But  the  beautiful  blonde 
was  not  co-operating.  She  was  tell¬ 
ing  him  instead  that  he  musn’t  be¬ 
cause  somebody  might  see  them. 
Even  now,  someone  was  calling  his 
name  and  she  must  go.  Good-bye, 
Tom.  And  she  was  running  away. 
And  Tom  was  torn  between  the  de¬ 
sire  to  chase  after  her  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  must  answer  this  voice. 
The  voice  won. 

"Tom.  Tom.  Do  you  hear  me? 
I  said,  wake  up.  Come  on.  Tom, 
it’s  time  to  get  up."  The  sleeper 
opened  his  eyes  and  recognition  came 
sharply  with  the  sunlight  which 
streamed  into  the  window  by  his  bed. 
The  sun  hurt  his  eyes  and  he  shut 
them  once  more. 

"Mother,  why  must  you  always 
wake  me  up  when  I’m  having  a  won¬ 
derful  dream?" 

His  mother  pulled  the  covers  off 
him.  Tom  opened  his  eyes  again 
and  rolled  over  and  up  into  a  sitting 
position.  Mrs.  Addison  spoke  again. 

"Son,  I’m  getting  awfully  tired  of 
going  through  this  every  morning. 
Why  don’t  you  hear  the  alarm  ?  It’s 
certainly  loud  enough.  Now,  if  you’ll 


look  at  the  clock,  you’ll  see  that  you 
have  only  an  hour  to  wash  up,  eat 
your  breakfast,  and  get  to  work." 

"Holy  smoke,  why  didn’t  you  say 
so?” 

"Why  didn’t  I  .  .  .?  Look  here, 
what  do  you  think  I’ve  been  doing 
for  the  past  ten  minutes.  You  should 
have  seen  yourself.  Lying  there,  hug¬ 
ging  that  pillow  as  though  it  was  the 
most  valuable  thing  on  earth.  And 
it’s  been  the  same  for  the  past  three 
days.  What’s  got  into  you  lately?" 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Mrs. 
Addison  bustled  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs. 

In  another  fifteen  minutes  Tom 
was  at  the  breakfast  table  busily  stor¬ 
ing  away  a  meager  breakfast  of 
prunes,  toast,  and  coffee.  He  couldn’t 
stomach  food  in  the  morning,  was  his 
excuse.  It  was  after  his  third  prune 
that  the  realization  dawned  upon 
him. 

"Mother!"  he  called. 

"Yes?"  came  an  answer  from  the 
kitchen. 

"Come  here  a  minute.  Got  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you.” 

"What  now?"  Mrs.  Addison  came 
into  the  breakfast  nook. 

"Mother,  do  you  remember  the 
dream  I  had  three  days  ago?  And 
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the  one  I  had  night  before  last?" 
She  nodded.  "Well,  it  just  occurred 
to  me  that  the  dream  I  was  having 
this  morning  when  you  woke  me  up 
was  exactly  the  same."  A  snort  was 
the  only  reaction  he  got.  "But  I’m 
serious.  I  can  remember  every  de¬ 
tail.  Just  as  if  it  were  real." 

"Come  on  .  .  .  eat.  You  have  to 
go  soon." 

"Yes,  yes.  But,  look.  Here  I 
come  walking  down  a  path  lined 
with  trees  and  sit  on  a  bench.  And 
this  beautiful  blonde  comes  over  and 
sits  down  beside  me.  And  then  we 
say  a  lot  to  each  other  that  I  can’t 
remember.  After  we’ve  introduced 
ourselves,  of  course.  And  then  I  find 
myself  kissing  her  and  she  runs  away. 
I’m  telling  you,  mother,  it’s  always 
the  same.  Why?" 

"I’ll  tell  you  why  when  you  come 
back  from  the  office.  Now  hurry. 
Here’s  your  lunch."  His  mother 
pushed  his  lunch  into  his  hand. 

As  Tom  slipped  into  his  coat,  he 
murmured,  "Okay.  Laugh  if  you 
want  to,  but  there’s  something  to 
dreams,  you  know.  Freud  says  so. 
I  bet  I’ll  meet  this  girl  some  day. 
Wait  and  see.  It’s  Fate." 

"Fate,  my  foot.”  His  mother 
laughed  good  naturedly  as  she 
pushed  him  to  the  door  and  kissed 
him  good-bye.  "Don’t  be  late,"  she 
called  after  him.  He  walked  briskly 
down  the  street. 

Tom  Addison’s  day  was  like  that 
of  many  another  young  business  man. 
Each  morning  he  rose  and  walked  to 
work  through  the  park  —  to  wake 


him  up,  he  claimed.  On  bad  days 
he  took  the  bus.  From  nine  to  five 
he  became  a  small  but  efficient  cog 
in  the  wheel  of  Big  Business.  His 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  pursuits 
which  virtually  all  average  young 
business  men  pursue. 

The  morning,  lunch  hour,  and 
afternoon  went  by  uneventfully.  But 
Tom’s  mind  was  not  on  his  work.  He 
was  thinking  of  beautiful  blondes. 
He  was  glad  the  day  was  over  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  of  his 
office  building  to  the  street. 

The  days  were  longer  now  and 
balmy.  Summer  had  virtually  turned 
the  corner.  A  faint  hint  of  breeze 
stirred  the  air,  and  the  sun  was  tick¬ 
ling  the  tree  tops  across  the  street. 
Darkness  was  still  an  hour  away. 

"What  a  beautiful  evening,"  Tom 
Addison  murmured.  "Just  right  for 
a  walk  home."  Putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  he  strode  jauntily  along 
whistling  quietly  to  himself.  He 
came  to  the  corner,  waited  for  the 
lights,  crossed  the  street,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  park.  It  was  formed  like 
a  maze.  Lanes  ran  crazily  through 
one  another  and  each  little  path  had 
its  own  name.  It  was  a  park  one 
walked  through  by  pinning  one’s  eye 
on  the  top  of  a  building  on  the  other 
side  and  following  the  little  lanes 
through  on  the  theory  that  the  short¬ 
est  distance  between  two  points  was 
as  nearly  a  straight  line  as  possible. 
In  this  park  it  was  an  accident  if  the 
exact  same  path  was  ever  followed 
twice. 
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It  was  because  Tom’s  eyes  were 
lifted  upward  to  see  the  top  of  a 
building  that  he  caught  the  name  of 
one  of  the  lanes  and  stopped.  He 
had  been  walking  for  some  time. 

"Powell  Lane,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "Funny.  I  seem  to  recall 
the  name  from  somewhere.  Yet  .  .  . 
I’m  sure  I  would  have  remembered 
if  .  .  .”  Tom  prided  himself  on  his 
memory  for  names.  "Surely  I’ve 
passed  here  before.  Then  why  should 
it  bother  me?"  He  continued  on. 
And  he  stopped  again. 

"Holy  smoke!"  he  thought.  "Now 
I  know!  This  is  the  place  I  was  at 
in  my  dreams!  But  it  didn’t  exist. 
No,  it  must.  Here  it  is.  I  remember 
now.  We  were  in  Powell  Lane.” 

Excited  now  he  looked  about  him. 
Nobody  was  in  sight.  He  walked 
over  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  that  is  found  in  all  parks. 
"Can  you  tie  that!  My  dream  is 
coming  true.  That’ll  show  mother." 

After  a  moment  of  indecision  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  sit  there  and 
wait  for  his  dream  girl.  He  sat  and 
waited  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally, 
some  person  would  pass  by  or  some 
couple  would  stroll  past  him.  Each 
time  a  lone  girl  came  in  sight  his 
heart  would  beat  faster  and  he  would 
lean  forward  in  expectation.  But  the 
girl  would  have  dark  or  light  brown 
hair.  They  all  hurried  by. 

When  the  beautiful  blonde  came 
and  sat  down  on  the  bench  across 
from  him,  Tom  nearly  collapsed  with 
joy. 


She  was  a  lovely  girl.  True,  she 
didn’t  fulfill  the  exact  picture  of  his 
dream  girl,  but  then  he  never  had 
an  exact  picture  of  what  she  would 
be  like,  anyway.  Except  that  she  had 
blonde  hair  and  was  lovely.  Thus 
the  girl  on  the  bench  opposite  ful¬ 
filled  the  requirements  of  his  dream. 
He  walked  over  to  her. 

"You  were  supposed  to  be  sitting 
on  my  bench,"  he  said. 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  She  looked 
up  at  him.  In  the  now  dim  light  he 
could  scarcely  make  out  her  features 
except  for  the  golden  hair. 

"I’m  sorry."  He  laughed.  "You 
see,  in  my  dream  we  were  both  sit¬ 
ting  on  die  same  bench.  I  mean 

She  started  to  get  up. 

Tom  said  hurriedly,  "Please,  don’t 
go.  Let  me  explain.  I’m  not  a  fresh 
guy,  really  I’m  not.  And  I  don’t 
mean  to  harm  you  in  any  way.  Don’t 
go  yet.  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you. 
Please." 

The  blonde  girl  settled  back.  The 
entreaty  had  evidently  touched  her. 
She  said,  "I  don’t  think  we’ve  met 
before.  Have  we?"- 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.  Then, 
"Well,  not  really.  That’s  what  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about.  My  name 
is  Tom  Addison,  by  the  way." 

"I’m  Helen  Hughes,"  she  replied. 
By  now  she  was  amused.  And  Tom 
had  aroused  her  curiosity.  It  was 
this  that  made  her  stay. 

Tom  sat  down.  He  felt  a  glow  of 
pleasure  well  up  inside  him.  So  far, 
so  good.  Dreams  didn’t  come  to 
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life  like  this  every  day.  Now,  if 
only  she’d  .  .  . 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "it’s  really  Fate 
that  has  brought  us  together  like  this. 
No,  don’t  laugh.  I  know  it  sounds 
crazy,  but  it  isn’t." 

"Do  you  believe  in  Fate?"  she 
asked,  smiling. 

"I  haven’t  up  till  today,  but  now 
I’m  not  so  sure."  He  was  determined 
now  to  see  the  whole  thing  through. 
"Three  nights  ago,  I  had  a  dream. 
I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  with  you  ... 
I  mean  a  blonde  .  .  .  here  in  Powell 
Lane.  I  recognized  the  lane  on  my 
way  through  the  park  this  evening 
coming  home  from  work.  I’d  never 
recalled  passing  this  way  before.  So 
it  could  have  been  more  than  co¬ 
incidence.  Couldn’t  it?  Well,  we 
—  the  blonde  and  I  —  introduced 
ourselves  to  each  other  and  then 
talked.  I  don’t  recall  what  we 
said.  Then,  I  remember  kissing  her. 
That’s  all.  Something  would  always 
wake  me  up  at  that  point." 

Helen  began  to  edge  away. 

"No,  please  don’t  go,"  Tom 
pleaded.  "I  suppose  you  think  I 
might  try  something  funny,  but  I 
won’t.  I  just  want  you  to  see  how 
my  dream  has  worked  out  step  by 
step.  And  I’m  not  just  a  stranger 
trying  to  hand  you  a  line,  either. 
Isn’t  it  wonderful  ?  About  the  dream, 
I  mean.” 

She  settled  back.  "Yes,  it  does 
seem  so,  doesn’t  it?"  she  replied. 
"By  the  way,  what  time  is  it?"  He 
told  her.  She  nodded  and  said,  "Tell 


me  something  about  yourself,  Tom. 
If  you  don’t  mind.” 

Tom  didn’t  mind.  He  poured  out 
his  whole  life  history.  And  as  he 
talked  he  was  thinking  of  something 
else.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if 
they  should  start  going  together? 
Helen  seemed  so  nice,  so  sympathetic 
as  she  sat  there  listening.  He’d  take 
her  to  all  the  places  and  eventually 
home  to  meet  his  mother.  And  his 
mother  would  approve,  naturally. 
And  someday  the  last  part  of  his 
dream  would  come  true.  He’d  get 
to  kiss  her  . .  .  and  they’d  live  happily 
ever  after.  Why  not? 

Tom  finished  speaking.  She  just 
sat  there,  saying  nothing,  apparently 
content  to  absorb  the  evening  and 
enjoy  his  presence. 

"Helen  .  .  .  you  don’t  mind  if  I 
call  you  Helen,  do  you?" 

"No." 

"Helen,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?” 

"You,  Tom.  It  just  occurred  to 
me  while  I  was  listening  to  you  that 
I’d  seen  you  before  somewhere.  Now 
I  remember.  I  sit  here  quite  often, 
you  know.  And  now  and  then  I’ve 
seen  you  go  by.  Only  this  is  the 
first  time  you’ve  stopped.  I  used  to 
wonder  what  kind  of  fellow  you 
were.  You  seemed  rather  nice." 

"Say,"  he  replied,  "maybe  that’s 
the  reason  I  dreamed  about  you. 
Then  I  have  passed  here  before.  And 
I  must  have  seen  you  but  not  noticed 
you.  Then  I  dreamed  about  this 
place  and  you.  It  must  be  Fate. 
Helen,  will  you  go  out  with  me  this 
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evening?  Please.  I  don’t  mean  to 
rush  things,  but .  .  .  would  you  mind 
very  much? 

She  turned  toward  him.  "I 
wouldn’t  have  ...  at  one  time,  Tom.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"I  mean  ...  if  you’d  had  your 
dream  long  before  this,  I’d  have 
loved  to  go  out  with  you.  But 

By  now  he  was  anxious.  He  cried, 
"What’s  wrong  with  now?” 

"Tom,”  she  said,  "in  just  a  few 
minutes  I’ve  grown  to  like  you  a  lot. 
But,  you  see,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  go  out  with  you  now.  Tom, 
I  was  married  last  week  to  a  very 
wonderful  person,  just  like  you.  I 
met  him  here  at  this  very  spot  some¬ 
time  ago,  and  I  come  here  every  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  weather  is  nice  to 


wait  for  him  when  he  comes  home 
from  work.  He’ll  be  along  any  min¬ 
ute  now.  If  you’ll  wait,  I’d  like  you 
two  to  meet.  Tom,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

Tom  was  on  his  feet.  He  couldn’t 
grasp  what  he  had  heard.  He  was 
confused.  He  had  counted  so  much 
on  her.  She  was  his  "dream  girl.” 
And  now  that’s  all  she’d  ever  be.  He 
mumbled  something  like  a  good-bye 
and  turned  stumbling  down  the  path. 
Away,  out  of  the  park.  She  stood 
there  behind  him  calling  after  him, 
but  he  didn’t  wait  to  hear  what  she 
was  saying. 

As  Tom  Addison  hurried  blindly 
home  it  seemed  to  him  that  from  a 
distance  he  heard  his  mother’s  voice 
calling  to  him,  "Tom.  Tom.  Do 
you  hear  me?  I  said  wake  up.” 
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